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Along the Nature Trail 


T takes a good hiker to get the most out of 

Nature study for the shy little inhabitants of 
the woods are seldom found near main highways 
and the rarest wild flowers are hidden far from 
the places where casual eyes look. 


Along old wood roads and hidden trails your 
step will fall lightly and your feet will keep com- 
fortable in Cantilever Shoes. They are wonder- 
ful shoes to walk in. Their tough, durable soles 
are flexible from toe to heel like an Indian’s moc- 
casin. And the natural shape of Cantilever 
Shoes makes them fit beautifully with room for 
the toes to straighten out and give added power 
to your step. 


Around the instep and under the arch Can- 
tilevers fit snugly. This holds the foot back in the 
shoe so that the toes will not crowd forward. 
The well-shaped heels of Cantilever Shoes in- 
duce you to toe straight ahead with the weight of 
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the body evenly distributed over the foot. Your 
gait is natural and graceful. You can hike longer 
without tiring and you get greater pleasure from 
your walks. 


It is hard to imagine a Girl Scout who does not 
like to walk. Possibly this is why more Girl 
Scouts favor and wear Cantilever Shoes more 
than any other kind. Another reason for the pop- 
ularity of Cantilevers with the Girl Scouts is the 
good-looking styles these shoes are made in. 
There are some dandy oxford styles for walking 
and pretty pumps for dress wear. Make your 
next pair of shoes Cantilevers and you will enjoy 
hiking more. 


If your local agency isn’t listed in the ‘phone 
book under “Cantilever” write the Cantilever 
Corporation, 429 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. and they will send you the address. 
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ashington DC. 
Girl Scouts! 


IRL Scout ap- 

parel and equip- 
ment is a hobby with 
The Hecht Co. In 
our Girl Scout sec- 
tion, you will find 
salespersons who are 
interested in Girl 
Scout activities, and 
therefore serve you 

















In Brooklyn 





Official head 
quarters for Girl 
and Boy Scout 
clothing and ac 
cessories is at 
A & S—where a 
special depart: 
ment awaits you. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS me 








In Rochester— 


GIRL SCOUT 
APPAREL Head- 
quarters are located 
in the Shops of 
Youthful Fashions, on 
the Third Floor. 


B. Forman Co. 





In Indianapolis 


Girl Scouts will naturally secure 
all their equipment from 


L. S. Ayres & Company 
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Another True Ghost Story 


John Hadley’s Ghost 


By ESTHER R. KAMBER 
Troop Four, Winthrop, Massachusetts 


N THE outskirts of Allenville, built 

on a high wooded hill that overlooks 
the town, stands an old southern man- 
| sion, Hadley Hall. It has a ghostly his- 
tory that dates back to Civil War days. 
Uncle Joshua, the oldest man in Allen- 
| ville, told it to eight of us as we sat 
| around the fireplace in his old shack on 
the edge of the town. It was an ideal 





| night for a ghost story, too. The wind 








moaned through the treetops and banged 
the shutters against the house. 

“You all know,” Uncle Josh began, 
“old Hadley Hall was built by John 
Hadley when he came over from England 
about 1833. During the Civil War his son, 
Albert, wanted to join the Northern 
army. John Hadley argued but Albert 
was stubborn and he packed up to go. 
As he was ridin’ away his father stood 
on the porch cursin’ an’ hardly knowin’ 
what he was talkin’ about. He said that if 
Albert or his descendants set foot inside 
his door disaster would follow. 

“Years passed by an’ ole Hadley died. 
No one felt like stayin’ there and the 
house began to rot away. 

“Meanwhile, up North, Albert had got 
married and never heard of his father’s 
death. He had a daughter, Margaret, and 
he told her how he had left home and 
about his father’s curse. She didn’t think 
that John Hadley meant those words, 
though. So, a few years later, after Albert 
died, she came down here, had the old 
house fixed over and furnished and, when 
she was ready to move in, planned a big 
party for the whole town. The guests 
danced all evening. Then, as the clock 
struck twelve, the lights suddenly got 
dim and a sort of blue-white apparition 
floated into the room. Why, the screams 
and yells of the guests could be heard 
two miles away. Margaret died from 
fright and since that time the old house 
has been left to the ghosts. 

“You know,” he said, lowering his 
voice and leaning forward a little, “some- 
times on stormy nights you can hear 
ghastly screams and screeches comin’ 
from the house.” 

The story was ended and we invol- 
untarily moved a little closer to the 
dying fire as we imagined. mingling with 
the howling wind, the shrill cries of Mar- 
garet Hadley’s guests as they rang out 





on that fateful night so many years ago. 


| Send in your favorite ghost story. If it 
| is printed, you will receive a book. 


In Boston — 


Official Headquarters in 


BOSTON 


for Girl Scout 
Apparel and Ac- 
cessories ; 





A Special Section, de- 
voted to Girl and Boy 
Scout Equipment, is lo- 
cated on the Third 
Floor, Main Store. 


Jordan Marsh Company 








-..in Scranton 





. you find all Girl 
Scouts equipment... and 
Boy Scouts too... on 
Samters young folks floor 


... the second... only at 


Sanmters 


Scranton, Pa. 





In Newburgh— 


Girl Scouts of Orange County 
For That New Uniform 
Or Other Equipment 
Go to STERN’S 
NEWBURGH NEW YORK 








In St. Paul— 


Official Headquarters in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


he Gelden Seube 
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milk? 


T’S a long time since people 
learned to grind corn. The 
Egyptians knew how to do that 
when the pyramids were built. 
But only in this generation have 
we learned that ‘‘grinding’’ milk 
enables us to have better, finer 
textured food. One of the food 
elements of milk is fat. In cow’s 
milk it is in large globules which 
That’s what 


makes cream form on the top of 


rise to the top. 


ordinary milk. 


To Keep The Cream 
In The Milk 

In making Evaporated Milk, 
the fresh cow’s milk is concen- 
trated—made more ‘ 
than twice ws rich 
as ordinary milk. 
Then it is put 
through a‘‘milk mill’ 
-a homogenizer 
which literally 
‘‘grinds’’ the milk. 
Forced through tight 
crevices by great 
the big 
globules are broken up into tiny 
particles. Then they do not rise 
to the top. There is never 


pressure, 


cream on the top of Evaporated 





This is the‘‘head"’ of the 
big machine. 
small pieces here shown 
fit so tightly together that 
2,000 pounds pressure is S 
required to force the milk give. 
between them. Here the ‘ ° 
fat globules are broken cate articles of food, 
up—the milk ‘‘ground.** 


The two 







This machine is a series of six pumps 
avhich force the milk between the 
revolving surfaces where the grinding 


takes place. 


Milk. 


Every drop is uniformly rich. 


It is the homogenizer. 


It stays in the milk. 


Evaporated Milk can never be 

skimmed milk. 

The‘ Grinding’’ Makes 

The Texture 

Have you ever made 

candy, particularly 

fudge, with Evaporated 

Milk? 


smoothness of texture 


It has a fine 


that nothing else will 
In the more del- 


such as ice cream, the 
same extraordinary texture is 
noticeable when Evaporated Milk 
is used. In cream soups, milk 


drinks, chocolates, cocoas, and in 


all sauces, the grinding make 
the smooth texture. 


Always Pure, Safe Milk 

Evaporated Milk is pure, fresh 
milk from which sixty per cent. 
of the water is removed. Nothing 
whatever has been added to 
preserve it. The sterilization and 
the sealed can keep the milk as 
fresh and sweet as when it left 
the farm. It will keep on your 
pantry shelf. It is economical 
to use—convenient to buy. 
Every grocer and delicatessen in 
the country has it. 


Send Sor Our Booklets 


Evarona’ TED MILK ASSOCIATION 
999 Ill. Merchants Bank Bldg., Chicago 
Please send me, without cost, your 

booklets about Evaporated Milk. | 
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Richer~safer~more convenient~ more economical than any other milk 
* Keeps fresh and sweet on your pantry shelf , 
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Along the Editor's Trail 


HAVE just finished reading the manuscript of 
if the new book about Juliette Low, and even 

though you will all be owning copies of your 
own when it comes out next fall, I think I must 
share a little of it with you now. Because I turned 
over the last typewritten page with such a lump in 
my throat—and such a singing in my heart. 

A lump in my throat because I know I cannot 
look forward again to a gay and happy chat with 
her; because I know that not again when Girl 
Scouts stand to sing the good-night song will she 
sing with them, her arms around the shoulders of 
the girls on either side. 

And a singing in my heart, because she belonged 
to us. 

“Tsn’t it wonderful,” I keep saying, “that so gay 
and gallant a person should have been the Founder 
of the Girl Scouts.” And then, “Of course not,” I 
answer myself, “it was because she was gay and 
gallant and took joy in people and in girls that 
she did found the Girl Scouts.” 

Of ali the fine things Juliette Low did, it seems 
to me that the one I prize most is the heritage of 
laughter she left us. It was the laughter not of one 
who, when hard things came, accepted them 
meekly with a smile, but of 
one who took the bumps with 
a grin and then grinned again 
as she levelled the bumps off 
before the next time! 

I think that it is the chap- 
ters that tell of her young days 
when she was Daisy Gordon 
that you will love the most. 
Daisy Gordon, swinging in an 
apple tree when her first beaux 
came to call, who raced into 
the house through the back 
door to appear a few minutes 
later a proper young lady in 
the drawing room. Daisy Gor- 
don going to boarding school 
in New York, and taking prim 








walks up Madison Avenue. Daisy Gordon and 
nineteen cousins playing wild games of Indian in 
the summer days in Georgia. Daisy Gordon who 
never became so grown-up or so important—even 
in the days when the great and important people 
of all the world were proud to be her friends— 
that she could not laugh with girls and play with 
girls and dream brightand shining dreams for them. 

I think that it is as happy young Daisy Gordon 
she would like to have us remember her, especially 
in these days when so many Girl Scouts are helping 
to make up the Juliette Low Memorial Fund in 
her memory. I am sure she would not like to have 
us in our thoughts put her on a pedestal. She would 
not sit happily there. She would so much rather be 
moving around with us, doing things, planning 
things. And I think she would take great delight 
in this Memorial Fund, because every year, if it 
seems best, the money can be spent for something 
different. Perhaps one year it will be used to send 
American girls to visit Girl Scouts in another land, 
or to bring other girls to visit us. She loved the 
thought of having girls of all the world know each 
other and friends with each other. Another year 
it will be used for something else, and another 
year for still another thing 
that girls want. 

And just as Juliette Low 
has given so much to all of us, 
so we all have the opportunity 
of giving something to this 
fund in her memory. Did you 
know that two thousand and 
sixty-six Girl Scout troops have 
already sent in their contribu- 
tions and that more are coming 
in every day? Every one wants 
ashare. “In memory of Juliette 
Low,” we say as we plan fairs 
or sales or parties to make up 
our part of the fund—“of Ju 
liette Low who used to be Daisy 
Gordon, the first Girl Scout.” 
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Herb of Grace 


By AMELIA JOSEPHINE BuRR 


Ido not know what sings in me— 
I only know it sings 
When pale the stars, and every tree 


Is glad with waking wings. 


I only know the air is sweet 

With wondrous flowers unseen— 
That unaccountably complete 

Is June’s accustomed green. 


The wind has magic in its touch; 
Strange dreams the sunsets give 

Life I have questioned overmuch— 
Today, I live. 


From “‘Light and Living” 
by courtesy of Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
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She didn’t know even her name—this girl in our new mystery serzal by 





ETHEL COOK ELIOT 


“Don't you really know who I am?” she asked breathlessly. “I don't know myself” 


 Begznning 


The Dryad and the Hired Boy 


brother and sister to supply nour- 
ishment to the unexpected afternoon visitors. But now 
that the sandwiches had been passed twice, and all the 
green goblets refilled with lemonade, her interest lagged. 
Nobody was looking at Jinney or speaking to her for, after 
all, she was the youngest person there and retiring even for 
the youngest; so she leaned one shoulder against the jamb 
of the door and stood by herself, thinking her own thoughts. 
But Roseanna, who had her own way of knowing about 
one’s thoughts even when one was keeping them one’s own, 
had not forgotten Jinney, She looked up from her place be- 


Piste had worked as hard as her 


Illustrations by C. J. McCarthy 


hind the tea table and called out 
across the room: “Don’t you think the 
hired boy would like some sandwiches? And there’s another 
pitcher of lemonade on the ice.” 

Jinney straightened and gave her sister one bright, grate- 
ful glance which said, “You're an angel.” Then she filed. 

But she paused in her flight for an instant under the 
clothes reel in the back yard. Lark’s Nest, their cottage, 
overrun with visitors, was dropped behind, and Jinney was 
standing at the edge of a sea of long grass which must be 
mowed soon; now it was a hiding place for low growing 
pink and white clover, But devil’s paintbrush, daisies and 
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belated long-legged buttercups couldn't 
exactly hide. They all blew away together 
in a white and red and yellow spatter 
up toward the patch of brown earth which 
topped the gentle rise of the back yard. 
The brown patch was their vegetable 
garden and at one side of it stood the 
barn-garage which housed their Ford, 
Pegaway, and the new hired boy. 
Jinney’s light organdie dress, sprigged 
with lavender buds, blew with the devil’s 
paintbrush, daisies and buttercups toward 
the brown patch, and her brown cropped 
curls blew that way, too. But when she 
started to run, the sprigged dress and the 
cropped curls blew the other way, back 
from her, in defiance of the June breeze. 
The sunny grass, the hidden clovers, 
‘ the racing shine of buttercups gave Jin- 
ney a thrill she couldn’t understand. But 
it was an accustomed thrill. The back 
yard always made her feel this way in 
June until her brother, Simon, had 





“Here I am,’”’ the words came softly, as if he were afraid of being heard, and Pat's big 


scythed down the grass. There was a keen hat appeared over the top of the high cement wall—what was he doing up there? she wondered 


promise of something coming in it, an 
adventure of some sort or a mystery; but not the kind of 
adventure or mystery you can put your finger on, ever. 

She was so aware of the flowers and the wind, Jinney, 
that she came in her flight quite to the edge of the vegetable 
garden before she realized that Pat, the hired boy, was 
not working in it. Roseanna had told him to weed the lettuce 
end this afternoon. There had been plenty of time to have 
done that twice over by now, and yet there it was before 
her, only one tiny corner clear. Anybody could see where 
Pat had left off working. Jinney stood back in the grass 
and, looking up toward the open window in the peak of the 
barn-garage called, “Pat! Oh, Pat!” 

But there came no answer. Well, that was odd. He must be 
somewhere around, however. He would hardly have gone to 
the village or for a walk or anything like that, on this the 
first day of his job, would he? Yesterday he had worked 
with them, getting a cot bed up into the room at the 
top of the barn, cleaning down the cobwebs, mopping up the 
floor, scrubbing everything. It had taken the whole day. 
But today his real job began, the job of hired boy. 

Night before last he had come from nowhere, asking 
them for a job. He stood in the starlight at the back of 
Lark’s Nest when Jinney happened to remember to put the 
milk bottles out about nine o’clock. He was dressed in over- 
alls and worn sneakers and he swung a big farmerish hat 
in his fingers. He asked in a most polite way, in a voice 
with a queer foreign note in it, if he might have an inter- 
view with the “lady of the house.” Roseanna heard voices 
and came to the door. She said they would see about possible 
work for him tomorrow but that night he must just sleep. 
Anybody could see that he was dog tired. She gave him 
Simon’s bed, the couch-hammock on the screened side 
porch while Simon had to take the divan in the parlor. 
And before he went to bed Roseanna made the boy a whole 
pot of her most chocolatey chocolate, while Jinney whipped 
the cream for it. Simon prepared two fried eggs, garnished 
with raw onion. The boy was famished. 

Yet, in the morning, by daylight, well fed and well slept, 
he didn’t look exactly like a tramp. Roseanna was down 
first and by the time Simon and Jinney arrived in the 
kitchen the stranger was already engaged by their sister to 
be their hired boy for the summer and he was to have the 
peaked room at the top of the barn for his own. 

This amazed the younger brother and sister. They them- 
selves always managed the garden, washed the Ford and 
ran errands in the village and rather liked doing it. And 


what more than these jobs would the hired boy be good for ? 
Why, he was taking the very work out of their mouths! 
Roseanna was a puzzle, but of course it was just her 
kindness. 

Jinney called again, louder this time. She jumped, 
though, when Pat answered softly from another direction, 
but somewhere up in the air. She turned her head and there 
was Pat’s funny big hat appearing over the top of that 
ridiculous high cement wall which divided Lark’s Nest 
and the open fields all about it from the big estate called 
Tanglewood. Wasn’t it rather odd for the hired boy to go 
over there into a woods all bristling with freshly painted 
placards lettered ‘‘Private,” “‘Beware of the Dogs,” “ 
Under Penalty of the Law”.and so forth? And why was 
his voice sounding so sort of hushed and almost scared? 
Was it the notices that had frightened him? 

“All right,” Pat said, still in a low voice, “here I am,” 
and with the words he came right down onto some tiny 
green lettuce babies. Jinney winced but the boy was too 
much absorbed in his own thoughts, it seemed, to notice. 
So she told him about the sandwiches and the lemonade. 
He was delighted and his gray eyes, which were naturally 
sunny, grew sunnier. .“But look here,” he said suddenly, 
“these weeds! I've hardly begun on them. You see, I’m 
afraid I’ve taken an hour or more off. But I can finish ‘em 
up in short order. Will you keep that lemonade ?” 

Jinney never doubted that Pat was right in putting off 
pleasure until duty was accomplished, for although she 
was much besides, she was a New Englander; but she was 
sorry. 

“I'd help you,” she exclaimed. “But this dress! Rose- 
anna made me put it on when those people came! And, 
besides, I suppose I’ve got to go back and pass more things. 
Aren’t parties strange!” 

Pat was in a lowly position, on his knees, weeding. His 
face was entirely hidden by his absurd straw hat. “‘You’ve 
said it,” he agreed with emphasis. “Parties are the strang- 
est things in the world. And your sister, Miss Roseanna, is 
the last person in the world I’d expect to find giving one!” 

Jinney smiled, peacefully. Pat was so exactly like them- 
selves in spite of having dropped down from nowhere. He 
was probably remembering Roseanna as she had been yes- 
terday in sky-blue middy, and old corduroy skirt, her golden 
hair tucked behind her ears, busy with rake and broom and 
hose, bossing them all around and whistling better than 
Pat himself could whistle. What fun they all had! 
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Jinney sat back on her heels in the long grass and for a 
while watched Pat yanking up the strong, green weeds. 

“You're right about Roseanna and parties,” she told him. 
“She detests them as much as anybody can, as much as 
Simon and I detest them. But this isn’t a party we gave. 
It is a party that is being snatched from us. You see it’s 
some people who live near us in the winter, and this after- 
noon they were just motoring by from the shore cottages, 
ten miles east where they spend the summer, and happened 
to remember Roseanna’s lemonade. They merely said they 
were thirsty of course. But do you think Roseanna would 
ever stop with water when there was food in the house for 
anybody! Besides some of them are friends of father’s and 
mother’s. 

“You’ve got a father and a mother? Why, that seems 
stranger than your giving a party!” 

“Now why, I'd like to know?” 

“Oh, I can’t say. You three seemed so independent some- 
how, so care free. I thought Miss Roseanna was your sort-of- 
mother, and that you were a perfect family just as you are.” 

Jinney crunched lower, back on her heels, lazy content- 
ment growing. “But of course, Pat, we have a father and a 





mother, regular 
ones,” she ex- 
plained. “Only 


they’re far away 
in Switzerland 
now. They're both 
artists, painters, 
quite famous ones 
really. Beatrice 
and Jonathan 
Field. Lark’s 
Nest was left to 
mother by our 
grandmother a 
few years ago and 
mother gave it 
right to us, all 
for our own, for 
our summers. 
Roseanna makes 
enough winters at 
home as a Girl 
Scout field cap- 
tain to run the 
Nest summers 
and even to pay 
the taxes on it; 
and Simon work- 
ed as chauffeur for 
a family at one of 
the shore cottages 
last seasen and got 
enoughtobuy Peg- 
away. He earned 
his own way 
through college, 
too, all of it, and 
graduated a few 
wecksago. Awful- 
ly young for he’s 
only just twenty. 
I’m almost fifteen 
and I haven’tearn- 
ed money yet, not 
to count. How old 
are you? Are you 
olderthan I am?” 

“I'm sixteen. I 
thought Miss Roseanna was about my age when | frst 
saw her. I thought it so queer for a girl like that to be the 
mistress of a household. A lady is usually married before she 
attains such a position. Or is that not true in America?” 

Jinney picked up her ears. “Oh, are you a foreigner?” 
she asked. 

But Pat's face lost its sparkle and sobered. He was an- 
noyed with himself, Jinney could see. He pretended not to 
have heard her and became absorbed in his weeding. 

“How old’s Roseanna?” he asked after awhile. “She 
seems so terribly wise, like a mother!” 

He hadn’t called Roseanna “miss” this time; but then 
Roseanna herself would be the last person in the world to 
mind and so it didn’t bother Jinney. 

“Oh, she’s dreadfully old,” she agreed with Pat's impli- 
cation. ‘“‘She’s almost twenty-four. Think of it! Old enough 
to be married and have a big family. But she'll never marry. 
None of us will probably. Simon just hates all girls who 
aren't his sisters. I’m a total waste at dances, and I have 
the best times when I’m with Simon anyway. But Rose- 
anna’s different from us. She’s romantic. Father says that’s 
(Continued on page 29) 








Ullustrations 
by 
Charles 
Livingston 


Bull 


Blackie 


This newest Made-to-Order story introduces a gay and delightful 
gentleman, who meets danger with keen wits and steady courage 


ACK of the beyond lies 
Black Swamp, last and 
loneliest of all the many 


marshes that flank Seven Moun- 

tains. There, one April day, in a windowless lodge built 
of poles and thatched with turf and mud, a little beaver 
was born. Like all beaver babies, he came into the world 
with his eyes open and his teeth cut. This one was a wise, 
serious little chap, but instead of being a study in browns, 
like all the others, he was black. Likewise, he was big. As 
he lay stretched out in the sunlight on the side of the lodge 
he was almost a third larger than any month-old beaver 
had a right to be. 

Thereafter followed a course of training such as rarely 
falls to the lot of a young beaver. All the attention and 
education which Mother Beaver had been accustomed to 
distribute among a number of little beavers was concen- 
trated on Blackie. Some things he knew without being 
taught. With his hind feet, webbed like those of a goose, he 
swam as naturally as he breathed, and he used his supple 
little forepaws far better than a human baby uses its 
hands. He knew that the curious double nail on the second 
toe of each hind foot was meant for a comb, and every 
day he sat in the sun and combed out every inch of his 
soft, plushy fur. 

Before long, Blackie was drafted into the working- 
squad. The dam was continually being repaired. Here 
and there a leak would develop, or the sticks of which it 
was made would settle, so that there was a constant plaster- 
ing and patching going on. Blackie’s part was to bring 
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up a supply of soft mud from 
the bottom of the pond, which 
was then spread over the dam- 
face by more expert plasterers. 
He soon learned to pack a load of this natural mortar 
against his round little belly, clamping it with his tail from 
below and encircling it above with his forepaws. Thus 
laden, he would scull himself up to the dam, like a little 
mud-barge. 

In the very midst of their work, the little colony was be- 
leaguered by its worst enemy. According to Indian legends, 
running back to the Stone Age, the wolverine or carcajou 
has always been the hereditary foe of the beaver. This one 
had been prowling along the banks of the Panther Run, 
when he saw floating in the water a peeled stick. It seemed 
to have been cut with a blunt knife with a nick in the 
blade, for through the center of each cutting ran a little 
ridge, the sign and seal of the beaver-people, marking 
the tiny space between each of the two cutting-teeth. For 
weeks, with uncanny patience, the great weasel searched 
every brook and spring and stream which flowed into Pan- 
ther Run. On the first night of the full moon he came. 
Just as the moon showed over Seven Mountains, every 
beaver, big and little, popped up out of the pond. On the 
top of the lodge, huge and black in the still, white light, 
lay Father Beaver. He seemed asleep. Yet there was never 
a motion on the shore nor a ripple on the water which 
his small eyes did not see. His pricked-up ears caught the 
faintest sound and his nostrils every fleeting scent that 
crossed the still night air. He lay in silence and waited. 
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Because there was to be hard and heavy work that 
evening, the whole colony played with all their might. 
Up and down, under and around the pond, they chased 
one another in some game of which only beavers know 
the rules. Suddenly there came the sharp pat of the senti- 
nel’s tail, followed by the plunge of his great bulk as 
he dived. Like echoes, from all points of the pond came 
sucking gurgles, as every swimmer dropped like a stone 
to the bottom. A little puff of air had brought to the old 
chief a sinister taint; nor did he need the sight of five- 
clawed tracks, which were to be seen on the shore the next 
morning to know that his enemy was upon him. There was 
no more work nor play that night; nor the next, nor the 
next. Still the wolverine stayed. To the fierceness of the 
wolf and the craft of the fox, the uncanny beast added a 
patience all his own. So long as one beaver remained in 
the pond, he would lurk and prowl and wait—while winter 
would not. Every day was needed in which to store up 
enough food to carry the colony through the ice-bound 
months which were coming, and it became necessary for 
the old chief to choose at once between fight and flight. 
Unhesitatingly he elected to fight, although he had no il- 
lusions in regard to his chances. A wolverine can kill a wolf 
and make even a bear back away. Against his fierce claws 
and fighting-teeth, the beaver could oppose only his four 
front chisels and the best brain among the rodents. It was 
this brain which made him turn to the one ally which 
the water-people always have. With the odds of the stream 
in his favor, he would have a chance with any of the land 
fighters. That had been proved many times in his lifetime. 

That night, as soon as it was dark, a 
brown, squat beast with humped-up hind- 
quarters and a bushy tail stole down to the 
shore of the beaver pond. On each side of 
its flat muzzle gleamed the fierce, green- 
lighted eye of the wolverine. Without a 
sound, it circled the pond. There was no 
sign of the frolicking of a few nights be- 
fore. Yet as the wolverine came to where 
a little point of land jutted into the pond, 
his wide-spread nostrils caught a whiff 
of the sweet steamy scent of the beaver. 
Stealing noiselessly through the bushes, the 
great weasel glimpsed a black form 
crouched on the very edge of the cape. Nos- 
trils and eyes alike assured him that the 
dark shape was that of a beaver, yet a bea- 
ver of such size and bulk as he had never 
seen before. Moreover, it was strangely still 
and unheeding for so wary an animal. 
Like a shadow the wolverine crept through 
the brush. Ten feet away, at the edge of the 
brush, he crouched. Suddenly, like un- 
coiling springs his short bowed legs shot 
his heavy body through the air. Still there 
was no movement on the part of the other, 
and in a second the wolverine had clamped 
his long jaws deep into the beaver’s sides 
and was trying to pierce with his sharp 
teeth the folds of fat and fur that guarded 
the old chief’s neck. Instantly, the beaver’s 
head shot out and its four great cutting 
teeth gripped, like a trap, a forepaw of the 
wolverine. Before the carcajou could brace 
itself, the beaver plunged into the pond, 
dragging his opponent after him into the 
water. It was a clever surprise attack. 








Suddenly, like uncoiling springs, 
his short bowed legs shot his squat 
heavy body swiftly through the air 





Sinking its teeth deeper and deeper into the folds of flesh 
that guarded the beaver’s neck, the wolverine fought 
desperately to stay on the surface of the water. Even with 
all its paws free, it could not have hoped to swim against 
the beaver. Lower and lower in the water the struggling 
animals sank until, with startling suddenness, both heads 
shot out of sight. Only the eddies and bubbles told of the 
battle under water, grim as that between Beowulf and 
Grendel in the haunted mere. Desperately but vainly the 
wolverine fought with tooth and claw to reach the life of 
the beaver before water should claim her toll for overtime. 
All his fierceness availed him nothing against the tactics of 
his foe. Gripping the great weasel’s forepaw with jaws 
of steel, the beaver bored his head down into the mud, 
deeper and deeper, and simply waited, knowing that he 
could stay under water nearly three times as long as his 
opponent. Slowly, slowly the jaws of the wolverine re- 
laxed and his tense muscles went limp. Then in a string 
of air-bubbles his fierce life fled away and the grim body 
floated to the bank. 

Hardly had the last pat of plaster been laid before the 
winter fell with all the suddenness of the North. In a night 
the pond was frozen across. Then came the snow and 
the bitter cold which locked earth and water until spring. 
Under the ice in their warm room, safe from hunger and 
danger, the beaver people slept and played and ate the 
long winter through. 

Then came a second spring in Blackie’s life and, a year 
before his time, he reached his full growth and strength. 

(Continued on page 33) 
















“Don’t answer it,”” said Midge. “It’s just a bunch of telegrams saying that 
all of Atlanta has suddenly decided to come to visit us for the week end” 


HEN Midge and Glo and I were seniors at Oak- 
dale Seminary the question that confronted us as 
being the biggest question in the world was 

Where do we go from here? We talked a lot about 
it. We were like knights of old standing at the castle 
gate, looking down strange roads trying to decide which one 
to follow. 

“T want to take the road,” said Midge, “that leads to 
the biggest giant. I can’t be bothered conquering anything 
but giants and the bigger the better!” And she scrooched 
up her face and looked as far into the future as she could 
and measured with her eye all the giants in sight. There 
was one in the immediate foreground hopping around try- 
ing to attract attention. Midge’s glance fell on him. 

“When I leave here I don’t want to just marry and settle 
down,” she said positively. “Housekeeping isn’t any sort 
of giant at all. Anybody can conquer him.” 

Midge’s grandmother, who is also a student advisor at the 


Midge, the 


“Am I a begonia? I am not,” 
giants and I'll show you.” And 
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Sem., was listening and she smiled a funny little, wise little 


smile. It was the kind of smile that always sets Midge off. 
She reared back behind her glasses. ‘Well it’s so,”’ she 
argued explosively, “I watch Mummy at home and she 


holds Ole Housekeeping down with one finger. 


“Your mother is a born executive,’ said Granny. 
“T know she is,” said Midge, ‘‘and so am I. I think it’s 


a terrible shame that mother’s splendid executive ability 


has to go to waste while she does nothing but sit on the 
porch and rock in the rocking chair. I don’t intend for 
my ability to be wasted like that? I want a career, a 
big giant of a career that will keep me busy conquering 
him all day long. And if Leonard Hampden thinks I 
am going to do nothing in this world but marry him 
and keep house at Witchwood he’s got another think 
coming! It would just bore me to tears to sit around 
like a begonia all day while he is out conquering 
giants.” 

When Midge starts talking about Cousin Leonard 
she gets her grammar and her figures of speech and her 
everything else all mixed. Glo and I knew what was on 
her mind so we did not think she was crazy or anything. 
You see Cousin Leonard is Gloria’s cousin and he sort 
- of belongs to Midge and Glo and me. He has helped 

us in all our undertakings and has been a comfort to 
us in a general way ever since we were freshies. He 
has always seemed to like Midge, though, a little 
better than he likes anybody else in the world 
and Midge always seemed to like him best of all, 
too. 

T reckon Cousin Leonard thought so, too, because 
he bought Witchwood for a home and he got to act- 
ing more and more as if Midge were already his be- 
gonia. And then came a bump and the course of 
True Love was wrecked as usual. 

Midge got stung by a political bee in our junior 
year and she simply went nuts on government re- 
form. She decided that some day she was going to 

be President of the United States and run this fair coun- 
try as it should be run. She didn’t think the President could 
be bothered with a husband. Cousin Leonard was very 
much put out about it. In fact, he felt so bad he went all 
the way to Europe to get over the hurt. Of course, the world 
in general thought that he went on business, but Glo and 
I knew better. 

I’ve always wondered what Midge said to him and what 
he said to her before he left. It must have been a peach of 
an argument because they disagreed very thoroughly about 
everything. She spent hours talking. Sometimes she would 
sort of subside and Glo and I would think she was thor- 
oughly satisfied with the whole situation and then she 
would get a letter from Cousin Leonard and it would set 
her off again. 

“Maybe it sounds silly for me to say I want to be Presi- 
dent,” she would say, “but honest-to-Gosh as I look into 
the future that is the only giant I see that looks big enough 
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Giant Killer 


said Midge. “Bring on your 
then the great battle began 


FRANCES SHUFORD 
John McCormick 


for me. It’s not that I don’t want any other job, but all 
others look too little. I want something worth while.” 

Midge was talking to her best friends so she didn’t have 
to bother about being modest or anything. Glo and I under- 
stood exactly how she felt anyway. At that moment Glo 
was planning to be the leader of the biggest orchestra in 
the world and I had a notion to edit the biggest newspaper 
that had ever been edited. Glo and I could see in a minute 
that the next step for Midge was into the White House. 
Granny Newcombe was the only one of our bunch who 
didn’t seem to think so too. 

“When I was a girl,” she said, “‘we thought that house- 
keeping and home-making was the biggest job a woman 
could have.” 

“Why Granny, ” said Midge, “there’s nothing to it at all. 
Don’t I know? Haven't I studied domestic science? Why, 
running the Model Home is the biggest cinch at the Sem.” 

Midge was right about that. The Model Home is a cot- 
tuge on a corner of the campus. All the home economic 
students spend a week there and put into practice all that 
has been learned in the class room. We cook all our meals 
and do all the marketing and the housecleaning and give 
a banquet and a tea. 

“There are no children to be cared for at the Model 
Home,” said Granny. “Occasionally in the homes out in 
the world there are children. Rearing children sometimes 
necessitates a little brain work.” 

“Aw pooh!” said Midge. “What are children? 
Nothing! Haven’t I lived in a big family all my life? 
Haven’t I seen that mother doesn’t have a thing to think 
about from morning ’til night?” 

Granny smiled her funny little smile again and Midge 
laughed and went off into a series of pooh-poohs. Glo and I 
don’t know about families and children. My fam- 
ily consists of Uncle Harry and me, and Glo 
is the only child in the family, but we had visited 
Midge during various vacations and from casual obser- 
vation rearing the little Newcombes didn’t seem to require 
any brain work. They just seemed to grow while Mrs. New- 
combe sat on the porch and navigated a rocking chair and 
that was all there was to it. There are seven of them—eight I 
mean. A brand new baby arrived last winter. 

Besides in Home Ec. we have home nursing classes and 
Miss Ellis had given us all sorts of lectures on the care of 
babies. We have dolls to nurse. (Mannikins, Miss Ellis 
calls them to keep them from being childish.) We bathe 
them and dress them and sew for them. Midge always 
bathes her mannikin in a very business like way, tucks him 
in bed without any foolishness and then looks around for 
-omething to do next. It’s perfectly simple and easy. 


Then a lot of things happened all at once in February 
and that is how we met the giant. To start with, something 
got wrong with the new heating system at the Sem. and the 
school had to close down until more parts could be ordered 
and put in, That meant a ten day vacation for Midge and 























The bell didn’t ring any more, but I heard a key turn in the lock. Then 
the door was flung open and someone stepped swiftly across the hall 


Glo and me. Ten days! How were we going to spend them? 

Midge wrote home about it and the very next mail 
brought a letter from her brother George. George is older 
than Midge. He'll be a senior next year at Princeton. He 
would have been a senior this year only he stayed out of 
school a year to work so that Midge could finish here at 
the Sem. The Newcombes aren’t rich and Midge says some 
times they all have to pull together to make ends meet. 
George wrote: 

“T’ve sold some real estate and made a big commission. 
The money is so unexpected I find I have no use for it. If 
you'll come home and look after the youngsters I'll turn 
the check over to Mummy and Dad and let them take a 
long deserved and a long postponed honeymoon. A bunch 
of Dad’s friends are going to Cuba and I think Mummy 
and Dad should join them. You and I can make it possible 
for them to go. How about it? Mummy hesitates only be- 
cause Caroline and Mary and Frank have all worked hard 
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at school and consequently will be excused from their mid- 
year exams. They have vacation next week and Mummy 
has promised them something special. Can’t you think of 
something special for them so that she can go with a clear 
conscience ?”” 

Midge took the letter and went to the window with it 
and looked toward Witchwood. I’ve noticed that Midge 
always does her best thinking while looking toward Witch- 
wood. The chimneys are just visible over the tree tops. I 
always feel a little sad when I see those chimneys. Witch- 
wood has been vacant for years. The people who once lived 
there left the house completely furnished and all ready to 
be lived in again but they never came back to it and ghosts 
took possession of it. I think it is the prettiest estate in all 
Georgia. It overlooks the Coosa River. The gardens are like 
a park and go all the way down to the water. 

“Sally,” Midge said at last, “I have an idea. Let’s have a 
house party at Witchwood and bring the children here while 
Mummy and Dad go to Cuba. It would be a much bigger 
treat for them than for me to go home. I’d sort of like to try 
my hand at keeping house at Witchwood anyway. Granny 
keeps smiling and I’d like to prove to her and—and—ev- 
erybody else in the world that Ole Housekeeping isn’t a 
giant. This is my chance to doit and thusend the argument.” 

Of course, Glo and I were keen for it. We didn’t care 
anything about conquering Housekeeping, but living a 
week or more at Witchwood and taking care of the funny 
little Newcombes appealed to us greatly. 

It was easy to get everything arranged. Granny Newcombe 
consented to go with us if we promised not to ask her to 
do any work. Granny even wrote Midge’s father and mother 
and persuaded them to let the children come. Midge sent 
Glo and me to ask Major Hampden to lend us Witchwood. 
She wouldn’t go herself. Lately she has acted so funny 
around Major and Mrs. Hampden. She gets so shy and 
self conscious—just as if they were somebody else and not 
themselves. Of course, the Major is Leonard’s father! 

The Major spluttered a lot when we saw him, just to 
tease us. He said Leonard would be 


minutes or seconds to each job. Then we made out all the 
menus for the coming ten days. We figured out the number 
of calories we were serving to each person at each meal. We 
allowed two hundred calories per person for breakfast and 
five hundred for luncheon and a thousand for dinner. We 
balanced the fats and carbohydrates against the proteins 
and put in vitamines and minerals at the proper places 
We also made out each day’s market list and added up the 
price of things and divided our housekeeping money on the 
basis of so much for such and such. We had lots left over. 

“Every home should be run on a financial budget,” said 
Midge and she made out a “budget” that looked economical 
enough to out-budget every other budget in the world. 

When we got through we showed our menus and sched- 
ules and budgets to Granny. 

“That looks fine on paper,” said Granny. “But it seems 
you haven’t allowed anything anywhere for emergencies.” 

“In a properly run home,” said Midge quoting Miss 
Ellis, ‘there are no emergencies.” 

“So-so ?” said Granny and her eyes twinkled like they do 
when she hears a joke or something. But she didn’t offer 
any suggestion or tell us to change anything. 

The night the children were to arrive Midge and Glo and 
I locked arms and walked through the house. Everything 
was in apple pie order and looked lovely. There were big 
fires in all the fire places (at least all the fire places that 
would work). All the antique furniture stood around 
bright and shining and comfortable looking. (I said com- 
fortable looking. We had discovered that some of the choic- 
est antique chairs were weak in the hind legs. These we very 
carefully put in the background to be looked at but not sat 
upon.) In the pantry stood our provisions for the first three 
days and in the kitchen hung squares of cardboard on 
which Midge had printed our schedule and menus and mar- 
ket lists and, framed in a cardboard frame, was our famous 
budget neatly worked out like a problem in algebra. 

We went to the train very pleased with ourselves. Midge 
even strutted a little. We had a hilarious time at the station 

telling the six little Newcombes 





terribly angry when he heard that van- 
dals had broken into his house and 
had started housekeeping. We laughed 
at him and asked him if he would 


“Miss Pendelton’s 


“hello” and telling Mr. and Mrs. 
Newcombe “goodbye.” Mrs. New- 
combe handed Midge the baby and 
gave hurried directions about milk 


2 IF 
please see that the water and lights Kindness bottles and spinach and vegetable 
were turned on and order a load of purée. Even as the train moved on she 
wood for us and have the plumbing At least Miss Pendelton was still tapping the window and 


fixed. The Major said of course he 
wouldn’t; but he did. He and Mrs. 
Hampden even sent over linen and 
china and cooking utensils and all 
the housekeeping things that we 
needed. 

We started getting things in order 
right at once and as we worked our 
enthusiasm mounted. Midge decided 
that there was no need fooling with 
just a little house party so Glo wrote 


them to come for the week end and I 
wrote Uncle Barry and invited him. 
We also invited Charlie and Rob Mal- 





thought it was kindness. 
Clare said it was tyranny. 
And Nancy agreed that even 
a boy and a girl should have 
the right to help decidewhat 
they would make of their 
own lives. It is 


A Made-to-Order Story 


her mother and father and _ invited by 
JANE ABBOTT 


shouting something. None of us paid 
much atiention, though, and a lot of 
excellent advice was lost in three 
rousing cheers for the honeymooners. 

That night after the children were 
asleep Midge and Glo and I slipped 
into their rooms just to sort of take 
stock and see that they were all right. 

There was Frank, aged thirteen and 
all boy. He told us right off that he 
hated girls and he wouldn’t have come 
to this old house party anyway only 
George promised to take him hunting 
when he came Saturday. 








roy for dinner one night and Gloasked 

a couple of lieutenants she had been introduced to 
at the aviation field when she visited Flo Fowler in 
Americus. “It’s all in the organization.” said Midge. “After 
we once get things svstematized we won’t have a thing to 
do, so we might as well invite lots of company.” 

We cleaned house in the daytime and at night we spent 
hours working out our organization. We wrote down all 
the various jobs and divided them between us. We made 
out a schedule for each day and allotted so many hours or 


“Frank never has had any manners,” 
said Midge. “I’m going to teach him 
some this week. We really ought to improve him.” 

Then there were the twins, Mary and Caroline, bet- 
ter know as Molly and Lina. They looked like pocket 
editions of Midge herself. Their noses are just as sharp and 
their black eves are just as bright as hers. Midge looked 
at them and thought she would improve them, too, to keep 
them from becoming like Frank. 

Next came Bill, a sweet angel of seven. Then Betty, a 
very cherub aged four, and finally Bobby, the most pre- 
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cious baby in the world, all round, and dimples, and smiles. 

I felt all thrilly inside as I looked at them. For seven days 
I was actually going to be part owner of a big family. 
Midge, I think, felt a little thrilly, too. At any rate, she 
viewed the coming week with confidence. Everything was 
sitting pretty ready for her big demonstration of how easy 
it is to conquer Housekeeping and manage a large fam- 
ily. It looked to us as if little Ole Housekeeping was licked 
before the battle even started. Midge had him so bound 
with iron chains of organization and preparedness that we 
thought he couldn’t lift a finger to fight back. 

It was the very next morning, though that Ole House- 
keeping sort of stirred and showed signs of putting up a 
fight and then he started growing and he grew and he grew 
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Each end led straight to the rafters and holding on to each of the corners was a Newcombe—Frank and Molly and Lina and Betty 


and he grew. To begin with, the kitchen stove wouldn’t 
work, Our first breakfast was an hour late. 

“It would have been on time,” said Midge, “Only I 
didn’t figure on cooking on an antique.” (You see we had 
learned to cook on gas and the stove at Witchwood was a 
wood range.) 

When we at last sat down to breakfast Frank looked at 
his two hundred calories and said, “Is this all we are going 
to have to eat ?” 

Midge gave him a lecture on calories. She told him that 
two hundred was enough, but it wasn’t. We fried pancake 
after pancake for him and never did get him quite filled. 
Midge quit cooking when she noticed that she had burned 

(Continued on page 32) 








This colorful table, which was set by the Garden Club of Mount Vernon, New York, is full of suggestions for your own summer parties. The 
table and chairs are painted a soft green, and on a cloth of lavender linen are dishes of gray ware sprinkled with little pink and lavender flow- 
ers. The thick hand-blown glass is lavender in color, also, and the tulips are deep pink and yellow and lavender. Try your own color combinations, 


using the flowers from your own garden for decoration. And remember for out-of-doors tables not to use fragile china and glass 


Ice Cream! 


“We'll have ice cream for refreshments”—that’s a sure sign of 
summer, just as sure as strawberries and tennis and June roses 


AN YOU imagine a world with- 
out ice cream! Just think of 
the parties—especially the 

summer parties—when there would be a large and mourn- 
ful gap in the refreshment menu! Think of the Sunday din- 
ners with never a cool creamy spoonful to top them off! 
Think of the—but no, don’t think of it at all! For, as long 
as you live in the United States, ice cream may, if you want 
it, be part of your daily fare. And all its kin—sherbets, ices, 
sundaes, mousses—are ready to appear at your table, either 
from the confectioners or from the freeezer on the back 
porch. 

But if you were in Italy or Germany or Holland or 
France, you could not take these creamy, frozen concoctions 
so much for granted. Of course, there would be other deli- 
cious dishes to serve on gala occasions, but nothing like 
our idea of ice cream. I remember one day, when starting 
out from Rome to go to Napies—or perhaps it was on our 
way to Sienna—our guide told us of the great treat that 
was in store for us when we stopped at a certain station. We 
could get some gelati. Gelati is the Italian word for ice 
cream and, since it was a warm journey, we waited im- 
patiently for that station. Sure enough, when we stopped, 
the gelati was brought to us, in tiny paper plates with tin 
spoons, but it was poor, watery stuff, a great disappoint- 
ment. The Italians have another kind of ice cream, some- 
thing like a mousse, called spumoni, that I have tasted in 
this country. Oddly enough, I do not remember it in Italy. 

In only one other country that I visited while in Europe 


By WINIFRED MOSES 


do I remember frozen desserts, and 
that was in Switzerland. And such 
frozen desserts as they were! One 
night at dinner the waitresses appeared, each bearing a 
little house on her tray—a lovely little Swiss chalet all made 
of a delicious mousse. Everyone in the dining-room began 
to call for a whole chalet for his or her table. 

Yet, in spite of the scarcity of ice cream in Europe, it is 
supposed to have originated there. One story says that 
Catherine de Medici brought the recipe from Rome to 
France when she traveled there in the Middle Ages. 
Another relates that it was discovered through a mistake 
on the part of Louis XIV’s Swiss cook, Vatel. One day 
Vatel decided he would serve for the king’s dessert a dish 
of sweetened whipped cream in a bowl of chopped ice. 
Accidentally, some salt got mixed with the ice and, to his 
horror, the cook saw that the cream had begun to freeze 
around the edge of the bowl. He stirred it, and the cream 
continued to freeze. Then he tasted it—‘delicious !’”—and 
a new dessert was set before a king. 

There are many kinds of ice cream. The American 
variety we know best may be either the Philadelphian, which 
is sweetened, flavored frozen cream, with or without crushed 
fruits or nuts; or the American custard, which consists of a 
stirred custard made of many eggs and milk, cream, and 
sometimes fruits or other flavorings. The ice cream known 
as European has a French custard for a base—made with 
more eggs and much richer than the American—and cream. 
(Continued on page 39) 
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~Let’s Talk About Blondes 


LL THE fairy princesses 
were blondes. I distinctly 
remember that. And I 
often wonder if they had trouble 
with their hair. 

It seems to me that most of 
the blondes I know are in a con- 
tinual state of worry for fear 
they will turn into brunettes or 
something uninterestingly in- 
between. As a matter of fact 
there are not many _ honest-to- 
goodness pure blondes, who are 
blonde to begin with and keep 
on being just as blonde. Blondes, 
I meah, who in addition to fair 
skins and blue eyes, are endowed 
with really golden hair. 

A great many babies are born 
with fair hair which, as they 
grow older, turns darker. Their 
skins may be fair, their eves 
blue, green or gray, their hair 
moderately light, but they spend 
their lives bewailing the fact 
that they are no longer real 
“blondes”, and wondering what 
they might have done to prevent 
this sad catastrophe. 

The darkening of fair hair 
as one grows older is for many 
people a perfectly natural thing. 
There is nothing so far as I 
know which will prevent or cor- 
rect the pigment changes in the 
hair which are responsible for 
this darkening. The best any 
girl can do who wants to look as blonde as possible is to keep 
her hair scrupulously clean and well cared for, and to try, 
by her choice of clothes, to create an illusion of blondeness. 

Don’t wash the hair too much. Depend on your hair brush 
for more of the cleansing. Brush, each day, carefully from 
the roots of the hair up and out. Wipe off the brush between 
strokes on a clean towel, and use the towel to rub the scalp 
and remove any dirt that may have collected there. 

When you shampoo, use castile soap or an olive oil sham- 
poo, and be sure that all soap is removed from the hair. 
Here’s the method: Wet the hair with warm water. Rub in 
the shampoo liquid. Never rub hard soap directly on the 
hair. Use a prepared liquid or make your own by cooking 
castile soap into a jelly. Scrub hard, being sure to go all over 
the head and not neglecting those almost inaccessible places 
at the back of the neck. Rinse thoroughly till all the soap is 
removed and then do the whole thing over again. It’s the 
second soaping and rinsing that makes the hair look nice 
and really insures perfect cleanliness. Finish with warm 
instead of cold water if you want your hair to be fluffy. 

Light hair should usually be fluffy to look its best. Some 
girls whose hair is heavy look unusually attractive if the 
hair is worn flat and smooth, but in most cases it should be 
kept fluffy and arranged softly about the face. Never make 
the mistake of putting hairdressing liquids on light hair; 
they make it look darker. Do not curl the hair so that it ap- 
pears hard and artificial. 

If your hair has the slightest tendency to curl, try to see 
what you can do with combs or your fingers to intensify the 





If you are a blonde, don’t go 
in for bold color schemes and 
splashy compositions. Your 
charm may be greatly en- 
hanced if you coddle it 
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waves. Avoid using much water 
on the hair to set the waves, how- 
ever, for some people think this 
darkens it. If your hair is less 
fluffy than you like you can use 
a tiny bit of lemon in the rinse 
water. This should not be over- 
done, however, for lemon is dry- 
ing. 

You will find if you are a 
blonde and if you experiment 
with colors, that some of them 


a 


D 


make you look much more 
blonde than others. Hair, skin 
1X and eyes must all be considered. 
j } In general, by the rule of con- 
if trast, fair hair looks fairer in 


combination with dark clothes. 
I am inclined to think that a 
blonde almost always looks more 
effective, for example, in a dark 
hat than in a light one. But of 
course one does not always want 
to wear dark clothes and it is not 
at all necessary. There are plenty 
of light colors for blondes. 

Many people forget to 
consider their complexions 
in choosing their clothes and 
this is a great mistake. Hair 
and eyes are important but 
not exclusively so. The best 
way to tell whether certain 
colors will enhance your 
complexion is to hold fab- 
rics next to your face and 
see the reaction. Certain 
bright colors are not good if 
you are pale. Ver) 
pale colors are also 
not so compli- 
mentary to pale 
skins as they might 
be. Cross these off 
your list. Try for 
colors that have depth or warmth without harshness. And 
if you are a very ruddy blonde avoid delicate pastel shades 
or washed-out shades, and don’t be too fond of bright colors 
Blondes who have nice skins and rosy cheeks can wear al- 
most any color so far as their complexions go. 

It’s an axiom that blue is good for blue eyes. But not 
all blues for all blue eves. If a blue makes your eyes look 
bluer—and is also all right for your complexion—stick to it. 
Never wear a blue that dulls the blue of your eyes or over- 
shadows it. 

Greens are usually lovely for blondes, and are especially 
nice if the eyes have a greenish tinge. Don’t be ashamed of 
green eyes. They are an asset if you dress up to them. 

Browns are all right for blondes unless the face is pale 
and the hair ash blonde. Then I think it wiser to stick to 
blues and greens. Beige is lovely if you have rosy cheeks, 
and so is gray. 

All the rosy colors are unusually nice for 
blondes. Lavenders are becoming to most, especially 
pinky lavenders. And yellows are sometimes good but 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Upstairs, Downstairs 


The White Lady walks a last time and many mysteries are solved 
in the final installment of this fascinating boarding school story 


as ONE?” Unbelievingly, 
Renée echoed the 
other’s word. She hur- 


ried over to the fireplace. “Oh, 
Ca’lisle, they can’t be!” She groped around the chimney 
ledge, feeling for the papers she believed must be there. 

Carlisle shook her head despairingly. ‘No use to look 
any more,” she said morosely. ‘‘I tell you those theme notes 
are gone ie 





someone’s taken them, that’s all! They’re stolen! 

“Maybe one of the maids,” began Renée. 

“Aw, wake up!” interrupted Carlisle scornfully. “There 
is just one other person besides you who knew anything 
was there.” 

“Oh, Ca'lisle, why didn’t you hide them some othah place 
when you saw that Barbara knew!” 

“I should have!” replied Carlisle. “It’s taught me a 
lesson! But that doesn’t excuse Barbara,” she added, her 
eyes narrowing. “And that certainly settles her ever get- 
ting into A.K.!” 

“But it seems an ostrich-like thing for her to do!” said 
Renée, ignoring the issue Carlisle was bringing up. “‘What 
on earth would Barbara want with your notes, I wonder?” 

“T think I know,” said Carlisle sullenly and gloomily. 

There was a little silence, => 
then Renée walked over to ow, 
seat herself affectionately 
upon the arm of her room- 
mate’s chair. ‘Carlisle, I 
don’t believe Barbara took 























For what has happened so far 
in this story see page forty-six 


By EDITH BISHOP SHERMAN 
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your notes,” she said. “I wish 
you wouldn’t be the only one 
to blackball her for A.K.” 

Carlisle shook her head. 
“Even if this hadn’t happened, I was going to blackball 
her,” she responded in a low voice. 

Renée, knowing Carlisle’s customary communicativeness, 
waited for her roommate to say something to the other 
girls about the notes. But Carlisle mentioned the matter 
to no one, only persisted in her sullen dislike of Barbara. 

Julie finally flew away in a rage of tears after pleading 
in vain with her one day. 

Barbara looked up in surprise at the angry slam of the 
door as Julie ran in. “What’s the matter?” she began 
quizzically. But like a small cyclone Julie swept across 
the room to envelop her in a tearful hug. 

“Oh, Babs, I’m so mad! Carlisle, the mean old thing, 
swears she won’t let you into A.K. and it only takes one 
blackball to keep you out. It just spoils our plans for 
next year!” she cried. 

For an instant a glint came into the cool, dark eyes Bar- 
bara bent upon her roommate. But when she spoke, it was 
in her usual quiet, curt voice. “Cheer up, Julie! It’s no 
life or death matter!” 

“It is! It is!” insisted Julie hysterically. “It’s the big- 
gest thing about Harwood. All the girls we especially 
like are in A.K.” 

“I Haven’t been in A.K. all this year,” began Barbara 
calmly. “You know that, Julie.” 

“But you would have been, if 
you had been here when 
the new girls were initiated at 
the beginning of the year,” said 
Julie quickly. She flung herself 
across the room and back again. 
“Oh, it makes it so horrid!” 

Barbara laughed at the other’s 
tragic tone. ‘Well, I’d love to be 
in it, of course,” she admitted, 
then, slowly. “But if I 
7 can’t be,” she shrugged, 
“Kismet!” 

“Kismet?” repeated 
Julie, puzzled. 

“Kismet means 

fate,” explained 

Barbara. “If it’s 

not to be—it’s just 

not to be, that’s all!” 

“But it’s going 
to be! You are go- 
ing to be taken into 

A.K.!” And Julie 

looked as stubborn 

as Carlisle. 





“What was Bar- 








bara reading?” 
Renée _ grew 
white about the 
mouth as_ she 
glanced down at 
the papers in 
her hand. What 
was she to do? 


At last came that 
June day, not only 
of the club initi- 
ation, but of Gail 
Austin’s arrival as 
well. She was to 
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arrive in the early evening and all that day every girl was 
in a twitter of impatience and eager anticipation. The A.K. 
girls, late in the afternoon, gathered in Fatty’s room to 
make plans for the evening and fudge in Helen’s chafing 
dish. Only Julie was absent. 

“For the luvva Pete,” began Fatty, the fudge-maker, in 
a disgusted tone, “‘who put the chocolate in now?” 

“TI did,” answered Carlisle, sweeping a mocking chord 
on her ukelele. “It blends better when you put it in with 
the sugar and milk and butter!” 

“It does not!” contradicted Fatty crossly. “I always put 
the chocolate in last of all, when it’s almost done and—” 

“What a beautiful one you have!” in- 


terrupted Carlisle admiringly. “Where 
did you get it, Fatty?” 

“Get what?” Fatty looked at her 
indignantly. 

“That grouch!” And Carlisle swung 
off into loud music, to drown out 
Fatty’s reply. 

Helen, who was peaceably cracking 


nuts over on the window ledge, where 
she sat enjoying the sweet, spring air 
through the open window, looked up. 

“Tell ’em, Fatty,” she suggested. 
“Then maybe they'll understand your 
‘grouch’!” 

“Tell what?” Carlisle laid down her 
ukelele and the other girls looked up 
interestedly. 

“Well,” said Fatty grimly, “you might 
as well know now. The A.K. doesn’t 
meet for initiation tonight!’ 

“Why not?” “Oh, Fatty, who told 
you?” “Well, of all things!” The chorus 
of cries that greeted this announcement 
was interrupted by Carlisle, who re- 
peated quietly, “Why not, Fatty?” 

“Miss Luval has forbidden it. She 
thought I was the High Plankety Plank 
—got me mixed with you, I guess, 
Carlisle,” said Fatty rapidly. “She said 
that it was going to 
create too much confu- 


oOo” 


broke into a suppressed 
and tremulous wailing. 

“The nuts !’”’ She leaned 
out of the window. 
“They’ve fallen—oh, 
dear!—I had ’em on the 
edge! Why on _ earth 
did you lock that door, 
Fatty?” 

“T didn’t!” 













said Fatty 





angrily. 
“T did!” murmured 
Carlisle. She looked 


around her wildly. “Turn 
off the heat under the 
chafing dish—here, give 
it to me! I'll stick it 
under the bed! Take a 
towel, Renée, and try to 
blow the fudge odor to- 
ward the window. There, 
open the door, before it 
comes down!” 

As everyone settled 
back quiveringly, Fatty 
strode to the door and 
opened it. 

“Well, who'd a-thought 
I could have fooled you- 
all two times!” grinned 
Julie, looking around at 
the red faces staring 
at her. 

“Of all things!” began 
Fatty wrathfully. Then 
she caught up a pillow 
and began to pummel the 
practical joker. 

“S’nuff!” Julie’s 
smothered voice cried 
when Fatty at last man- 
aged to get it over her 
face. “I'll be good, Fatty 





sion the first night of 





—honestly!” 





Mrs. Austin’s arrival 
and that we’d have to 


“You certainly 











postpone it until next 











week,” 

“But everything’s 
ready!” protested Car- 
lisle in dismay. “Miss 
Nancy and I worked 
like everything to get 
the trunk-room ready!” 

The trunk-room, a 
vast, low-ceilinged room 
in the Old House, used as a storage place for the pupils’ 
luggage, twice a year was sacred to the club’s initiations. 

Now Carlisle sat with drawn brows, and a gloomy silence 
had settled over Fatty’s room when heavy footsteps were 
heard approaching and, outside the door, Mrs. Lawtry’s 
voice demanded admittance. 

For an instant no one moved. Each girl glanced fear- 
fully at her neighbor, while several guilty consciences 
stirred in memory of certain pranks. 

“That window I broke in gym!” murmured Fatty. “I 
was going to report it as soon as my allowance came! But 
now she’s found out!” 

“Young ladies!” The stern voice came again. And at a 
rattle of the door-knob, Helen gave a nervous jump and 


Up on the platform 
Barbara read happily 
on, unmindful of Re- 
née’s pale tragic face 











Px eas will be good!” 

: <a agreed Fatty 

° ne as sternly. “And just 

Aw —— to prove it, you’re 

: ox going to march 


right down and 
pick up every 
one of those nuts you made Helen spill.” 
“J made Helen spill!” interrupted Julie aggrievedly. 
But she fled before the threatening move Fatty made 
with the pillow. 


“Say, Carlisle,” said Fatty suddenly, in a low tone, 


“why can’t we get Julie to ask her mother about tonight? 


If Mrs. Austin gets here in time, she might persuade 
Miss Luval she isn’t tired and—” 

“But it will be noisy,” said Carlisle doubtfully. “The 
trunk-room is quite near to the morning-room and that’s 
where Miss Luval always takes her guests.” 

“Well, it won’t hurt to try!” concluded Fatty sturdily. 
“If she gets here before dinner, I’m going to speak to 
Julie about it.” 

When Julie returned with the dish of nuts, the girls 
surrounded her anxiously. “The nuts are all here,” she 
informed them, a little astonished. 

“Never mind the nuts!” cried Fatty. “Say, Julie, do 
you think you could fix it up with your mother so’s she’d 
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persuade Miss Luval to let us go ahead tonight with the 
A.K. initiation ? We’ve had our hearts set on it, you know.” 

“Why, aren’t we going ahead?” Julie stared at them. 

Several voices explained impatiently, as they remembered 
Julie had not been present at Fatty’s gloomy announcement. 
When they had finished and were standing with eager eyes 
upon her face, Julie studied the floor for a brief moment. 
When she raised her gaze to theirs, hers held determination. 

“I'll get Mother to speak to Miss Luval if Carlisle’ll 
promise not to blackball Barbara’s name tonight,” she 
said coolly. 

There was a little strained pause, then Helen shook her 
head just as Carlisle commenced to shake hers. ‘‘You can’t 
work anybody into A.K. that way, Julie,” she said. “She 
has to be admitted without anyone’s being coerced!” 


Fatty made a despairing gesture. ‘Guess it’s all off to- 


night!” she muttered. 

There was another little silence, then Julie turned toward 
the door. “Oh, all right,” she said, “Ill ask Mother to 
speak to Miss Luval.” 

When she had disappeared, Fatty looked meaningly 
at Carlisle. “I think you're kinda hard on Julie,” she 
grumbled. ‘‘It means a lot to her to have Barbara in A.K.” 

“It means a lot to Barbara, too,” answered Carlisle. 
“And if you knew what I know,” her eyes met Renée’s 
significantly, ‘“‘you’d be as anxious as I am to see that she 
doesn’t get what she wants!” 

“T don’t see what you can know about such a nice girl as 
Barbara—to say a thing like that!” cried Fatty defensively. 

But Carlisle only shrugged her shoulders mysteriously 
and the subject was dropped. 

That evening, soon after an ecstatic greeting to her 
mother at the station, Julie presented her plea, as she 
had promised. 

“It'll just spoil everything, Moth’, if we aren’t allowed 
to have the initiation tonight! And if you'll only tell Miss 
Luval you’re not tired, she'll let us!” she finished. 

Mrs. Austin laughed happily as she glanced down at 
the eager, rosy, young face she had last seen so wan and 
white upon a pillow in the infirmary. Perhaps that was one 
reason why her “I'll see” was so prompt. Anyway, Julie 
was satisfied, for always her mother’s “I’ll see” had been 
as good as anyone’s else promise! 

Sure enough, just before dinner, Mrs, 
Austin managed to whisper into her 
daughter’s ear, “It’s all right, dear!” 

Night, therefore, found the old 
trunk-room filled with mysterious 
figures. In the center of the room, a 
cleared space had been achieved by 
pushing back the trunks and here 
glowed a realistic fire beneath a caul- 
dron, accomplished by red electric 
bulbs. Over the cauldron bent an 
ancient witch, while a slim page 
hovered nearby, but most of the mem- 
bers wore black dominoes. 

At last Miss Nancy, the faculty 
member, clad like the others in her 
domino, looked down at her wrist 
watch. ‘“Everyone’s here,” she said in a low tone to the 
ancient hag. “Why not begin, Carlisle? Why the delay?” 

“Sure everyone's here ?”’ whispered Carlisle inquiringly. 

“Just counted them,” nodded Miss Nancy. ‘Let’s start.” 

So, with a wave of her hand for the others to be seated, 
the old witch advanced to the iron pot suspended over the 
red fire. “I am the High Plankety Plank of this A.K!” 
began the witch in a shrill, cracked voice. She bent and 
shook as though with palsy. 

“Aye! Aye!” droned the others, their bodies swaying. 

“T am the High Judge, the Keeper of the Ballot,’ went 


on the witch whiningly. “I warn ye, I warn ye all— 
have due respect for my words and office!” She whirled 
suddenly to point her stick at one stout member, who 
started visibly. 

“Why p—pick on me?” demanded Fatty’s voice 
indignantly. 

“Sh! Sh!” came from all over the room and Fatty re- 
lapsed into silence. 

“Know ye therefore we are met this night to decide 
whether to admit four new members—one Elsie, one 
Florence, one Janet, and one Barbara!” The witch gestured 
vaguely and as she did so, the long, ragged sleeve of her 
gown fell away to reveal a white, rounded arm. This in- 
congruity of costume offended the witch’s sense of drama 
and hastily she dropped her arm to bend over the cauldron. 

“Know ve that one blackball will disqualify any candi- 
date,” she droned. “Know ye that any member, once 
admitted, must be loved, must be protected and kept tryst 
with through all the years to come, so long as she shall live, 
and so must she do with us, her sisters in A.K! Page, 
the ballots!” 

While the slim page, Renée, distributed the ballots and 
pencils, Carlisle stood thinking rapidly. Could she admit 
Barbara, love her, keep tryst with her because the others 
wanted her to? 

“No!” she said to herself, clenching her hands beneath 
her long, cotton robe. Then, before she marked her own 
ballot, while Renée gathered up those of the others 
Carlisle turned to throw some salt into the cauldron and 
pour some alcohol over it. This, when ignited, would pro- 
duce a queer, blue flame and was permitted only because 
of Miss Nancy’s protecting presence. 

But tonight, in her nervous excitement, Carlisle failed 
to catch back her long, cotton sleeve. As the alcohol ignited, 
a long blue flame shot out unexpectedly from the pot. 
There was a gasp, a shriek, and the witch’s cotton gown 
was afise! 

Madly Carlisle jerked at her costume. Miss Nancy, 
entangled in her domino, tried in vain to reach her but, 
before she could, Carlisle had darted 
from the circle, a panic of fear sending 
her headlong she knew not where. 
There was a tug at the door and the 
terrified onlookers saw her disappear 
down the corridor. 

Down the hall fled Carlisle, past the 
infirmary, past the guest-room, past 
the office—doing the worst thing 
possible. The flames, fanned into 
greater activity by her flight, seemed 
tearing at her throat, snaking across 
her shoulders. Where to go! How to 
get away from that agony! 

But a tall figure, on the couch in 
the morning-room, had heard those 
flying feet, had leaped up and was 
rushing from the door. 

“Stop!” cried Barbara, clutching at 
Carlisle’s arm. “Stop!” 

Carlisle struggled. In despair, Bar- 
bara tried to pull her into the morning- 
room where she might reach a rug. She 
did not notice that her own hands were being burned, nor 
that there was grave danger of her dress catching on fire 
from the blaze. 

“Here!”’ now called a man’s voice. 

It was Mr. Atterton, hurrying past them, catching up a 
rug, throwing it around Carlisle and beating upon the 
flames. In Carlisle’s rush through the hall, her clothing 
had become thoroughly ignited. Barbara held her arms 

(Continued on page 43) 
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I didn’t want just the children 
of my mother’s friends or the 
girls who lived around the 
corner for my  friends— 








I wanted someone who would 
be drawn to me for my own 
self, and whom I would be 
drawn to in the same way 


“T Am a Girl Who— 


wanted friends more than anything else, but I learned that you can’t just 
sit around and wait for them—you have to be a friend yourself” 


ERHAPS I have had a better 

chance than many girls at 

making friends on my own ac- 
count. For by friends I don’t mean simply the children of 
your parents’ friends, and those who live on the same block 
or go to the same school, I think of friends as those vou are 
drawn to, for their own selves, and who are likewise drawn 
to you. 

When I was fifteen my mother had to take my father to 
Arizona for his health and we four children were **farmed 
out” to relatives. It fell my lot to go up to Aunt Flo, who 
is a dear but an invalid. There were just herself and the 
housekeeper until I came. They lived in a city quite a bit 
larger than my home town. I had never been there before 
und knew nobody there but my aunt. 

It was the beginning of summer vacation when I got 
there. Mother had warned me that it would be a very quiet 
life, since my aunt couldn’t stand much and was very kind 
to let me come at all. But Aunt Flo knew I'd be wanting 
some companions of my own age and before I got there 
she had told the girl who lived across the street about my 
coming. So the second day I was there, over came this girl. 
She was near my age—Mary Day was her name—and we 
took to each other instantly. She was giving a party at her 
house the very next evening and she invited me. 

It was the first time in my life that I had met so many 
strangers at a time. Mary was darling, introducing me to 
everybody and telling where I came from and where I was 
staying and that I was to go to their high school the next 
term. But she couldn’t stick with me all evening, of course. I 
had to make my own place. At first I felt frightfully shy 
and out of place, they all seemed so gay and clever. 

I wished with my whole soul that I could shine at some- 
thing, like the girl they called Molly, who was a perfect 
whirlwind at the piano, Or Jerry (her real name was 
Geraldine )—how she could dance! Myself, I couldn’t even 
do regular dancing any too well—I was always nervous 
at it and sure the boys thought me a very clumsy partner. 


Illustration by Clara Elsene Peck 


Another thing, I was no good 
at chatter over nothing at all, 
I had no “line,” and here that 
seemed an appalling drawback. Perhaps it was because 
my home town and school were so much smaller, more 
staid and simple, or because I had stayed at home more 
than other girls; anyway, I was a queer little country jane 
at that first party. 

Toward the end of the evening plans were being made 
for a beach party. There was a lovely lake not far away. 
Mary said to me, “Joan, you'll come along, I'll call for 
you.” Then they were arranging about the lunch. 

“TI think Aunt Flo will let me bring the sandwiches and 
a cake—I can make them myself,’ I ventured, and for 
the first time that evening they all looked at me with in- 
terest. “Gee! there’s a girl for you,” I can remember Ed 
Sanders bellowing. Some of the girls glanced at me dubi- 
ously as if they wondered whether I were trying to make an 
impression for myself, while others gasped, “Sandwiches 
and cake!—you can’t mean it!—and all of us trying to 
get out of them because we know we make a mess of them!” 

“T haven’t three brothers for nothing,” I laughed. 

At the picnic I found that not only did the sandwiches 
and cake make a hit but the fact that I swam across the 
lake and back. Dad had taught us to swim when we were 
infants. I loved it better than any other sport. But these 
girls were most of them just learning to swim—some hadn't 
even started and were afraid of the water. “Will you teach 
us, Joan? Do you think you can make us learn?” they asked 
me. “If you'll teach me some of your ways,” I countered, 
wondering if I'd ever be able to pick up their knack of 
handing out the right word at the right moment—that 
seemed to me worth everything I already knew. 

“T’'ll bet Joan can play tennis, too,”’ one of the boys said 
on the way home that evening, looking inquiringly at me. 
“Oh, some,” I admitted, inwardly delighted. It was the 
game my brothers and I played most. I really loved it. 

So it was tennis and swimming and picnic lunches J 
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had to thank for making my way with that jolly, happy- 
go-lucky crowd. All that summer and through the next 
school year and another summer, what good times I had 
with them! They taught me how to dance acceptably, and 
I even learned how to parry their rapid-fire talk. It only 
means using your wits, having a thought on everything that 
comes up and not being backward about saying it—just 
putting your mind on what the others are thinking and 
talking about and being cheerfully interested always. 

The year after that Mother and Daddy were still away 
but they did not think it wise to let me remain longer 
with Aunt Flo, so off I was packed to boarding 
school and another new, strange crowd, all girls 
this time. I wasn’t so shy and self-conscious now, 
and after I looked around I made up my mind as 
to which crowd I wanted to join. They were the 
“live” ones, the social leaders, who always started 
everything and made themselves felt. Their dash 
and daring dazzled me and I couldn’t rest until 
they should take me up. It was my greatest wish. 

Well, they didn’t. Was I chagrined? I was heart- 
broken. I wanted to give up the school right away. 
Since that was out of the question, I 
did the next best thing. I gradually 
fell in with other girls and was taken 
up by another crowd, and with them 
I found my proper place. There were 
no fireworks about them, but I soon 
found that they got there just the same. 
After all, they had much more in them 
of what I really like in people than 
the other crowd had, even though I 


didn’t think so at first. S™ appeared just after the show 
one day—a slender girl who said 


she could ride. And she could ride 
like a veteran of the ring but she 


The next summer Mother and Dad 
came home, and I went back to my old 
school. It was different, though. I was 
in last year high school, and after two 
years away everybody seemed strange 
and I seemed a stranger to them. More 
than that, I’d been away to a bigger 
town and a bigger high school and then 
to boarding school and they thought 
I’d want to run things, so they were 
going to “show me.” 

It took me a while to sense this. All 
I knew was that they were keeping 
clear of me. I was blue and homesick 
for Mary and the bunch and for the girls at Broadmoor 
Hall. But I soon realized I had to stop that—and I saw it 
was my next move. Fortunately, I saw that my move was 
not to move but to let the others see that I wanted to follow 
their move. Does that sound contradictory? I mean that at 
first all I could do was show myself interested and willing, 
ready to enter into things and do my part. It’s a slow, 
tedious part to play, but sometimes it’s the only one that 
wins. It worked this time. After a bit I found myself being 
asked to serve on this committee, to take a minor part in 
that play, to write the class poem (hardly anybody ever 
clamored for that office, anyway). 

Then in oral composition one day when I was called 
upon I told something about a show féte we’d had at Sims 
High, when the girls entertained the boys’ basket ball team. 
Wasn’t I surprised when two of the boys came to me later 
in the lunch room and said, “Joan, we’ve got to have you on 
the Senior Dance Committee—we need some fresh ideas 
and you’re the only one who’s been away anywhere to get 
any.” With that, my fortune was made, as the story books 
say! 

This year I’m a freshman at college and up against a 
new set of conditions and potential friends. And thinking 
over old friends and new I believe I’ve found out some 










wore a mask at every perférmance. 
Who was she? She's the heroine of 
a new circus story next month— 


The Masked Rider 


by not so labeled. But to bind a friend by 


LOUIS WESLYN 


things that are worth repeating. For instance, I found out 
that with the crowd at Sims High, to be able to do some- 
thing tolerably well, or as well as possible, helps a lot. How 
little had I thought when my mother taught me how to 
cook and my father taught me how to swim and my broth- 
ers insisted on a good game of tennis from me that these 
very things would form the handles by which those boys 
and girls I wanted so much to have for my friends 
would take hold of me. 

At Broadmoor Hall I learned that there are some people 
you belong with, and they belong with you, while 
with others you just never would fit, and you 
have to realize that and seek and find the really 
yours, even in the face of misleading appear- 
ances. If you’re a square peg there’s no use trying 
to squeeze yourself into round holes, especially 
when there are always perfectly good square 
holes to be found. 

Back in my home high school my experience 
taught me that you have to let others do their 
share of giving, not expect to do all the giving 
yourself, and sometimes it is best to await their 
advances, just showing yourself will- 
ing and responsive. It’s more delicate 
than separating a raw egg into its 
yolk and white, but it’s worth the 
trouble. Some friendships are longer 
in the making than others, and with 
them one must understand that there’s 
nothing gained by fussing at them, 
wondering all the time, “‘Does she like 
me as well as I like her? Does she like 
me as well as she likes So-and-so?” 
That’s just as if you’d uproot a plant 
every day or so to see if it’s growing. 

Right here I’d like to say that I 
don’t believe too many confidences 
make for the best kind of friendship. 
There must be confidence, of course. 
You can’t be a friend if you don’t 
know how to receive and keep secrets 
and confidences, and recognize and re- 
spect them as such even when they’re 


continually baring one’s inmost life 
is to burden one’s friend, if not bore 
her, and to become a bit flabby oneself. 
Sometimes one’s best expression is reticence and reserve. 

I think one should have as nearly as possible an equal 
number of girl and boy friends, and if one seems to lean 
overmuch toward either one it is worth while taking pains to 
cultivate oneself the other way, for balance. Having friends 
of both kinds makes you appreciate each kind the more. 

As I think over the girls I know, I think the popular girl, 
the girl everybody wants for a friend, is the girl whois never 
moody while she’s with others; she never goes around “with 
a chip on her shoulder,” looking for slights. If slights come 
her way she laughs them off or takes a new tack, makes off in 
a new direction. She will put herself out to be agreeable and 
interested. She is easy to get along with and yet not an echoor 
a “‘yes” girl, nor so amiable that she’s tiresome. She uses her 
head and contributes of herself and knows how to hold up 
her own end in whatever situation she finds herself,—con- 
versation, games, work, responsibility of whatever kind. 


Note: Perhaps you, too, have a problem that is bothering 
you, just as this girl did. If you will write a letter to THE 
AMERICAN Grrt about it, and mark the envelope “Per- 
sonal,” you will receive a reply from the editor of “I Am a 
Girl Who—”. No letter will be printed without the per- 
mission of the writer. 
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To wield an 
axe ora hatchet 
well—that is 
an essential 
thing when out 
in the woods 








Before she 
calls herself a 
good camper, 
a girl should 
surely be able 
tochopandhew 








Have You an Axe to Grind? 


F YOU were turned loose in the midst 

of the woods, with only an axe and a 

knife, could you manage to provide 
yourself with food, clothing, fire and shelter ? You 
could if you are a skilled woodsman, for these two 
tools, if dextrously used and in good condition, 
can be made to serve you well in emergencies. 

I proved this myself one day in the Adirondacks 
when I made an experiment that I had been wait- 
ing many moons to try—the experiment of making 
fire without matches or flint or steel. Picking up a 
light camp axe, I walked through the woods until 
I found a fallen white cedar, or arbor vitae, which 
rested horizontally about three or four feet from 
the ground. From the under side, where the wood 
had decayed until it was paper-like, I gathered a 
handful of very dry tinder, carefully pulverized 
it, added some tiny shreds of yellow birch bark, 
and tucked it away in a shirt pocket. Then, after 
a long search of the lake shore, I found my next 
fire-making ingredient—an old dead cedar stub, 
whose appearance and voice, when rapped sharp- 
ly with the poll of my axe, said, “Bone dry but 
starting to decay.” This was ideal material for a 
rubbing stick fire set. Cutting a notch verified 
the stub’s dryness and, in a few minutes, I had 
split out a chunk three or four inches in diameter 
by fifteen inches in length. I also cut a crooked 
branch and a little block of hard maple. 

My next job was to split the cedar chunk and 
hew out a fire board about three-quarters of an 
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Figure four: Always chop at B rather than at 
A or C, or the stick will fly up disastrously 





By FAY WELCH 


Right 
Figure one: This 
shows the right and 
the wrong way to 
tighten an axe head 


Wrong 





Figure two: For 
splitting, place the 
stick on the far 
side of the block 
as is shown above 





Figure three: It is 
a good idea for be- 
ginners to use a 
large log as a 


buffer, for safety 
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inch thick, and a spindle of similar diam- 
eter. A hole was made in the maple block 
for a socket, my rawhide shoe lace, tied to 
a branch, formed a bow, a hole was started and a 
notch cut in the board; the thong was wrapped 
around the spindle, the ends of the spindle caught 
in the holes in socket and fire board—a few 
strokes of the bow—smoke—a spark—and a 
moment later the spark had been wrapped in the 
tinder and blown into a flame. Some forty 
minutes had elapsed since starting after the 
materials. 

A good Girl Scout should know how to use an 
axe—and a knife, too, but I shall take that up 
in another article. During the past few years I 
have met many girl campers, and I have been 
disappointed to note that scarcely ten per cent of 
the knives and axes available were in first class 
condition, and an even smaller percentage of 
their owners knew how to care for or use them 
skilfully. Now the deft manipulation of an axe 
by an old woodsman or of a knife by an Indian is 
something that cannot be learned from afy print- 
ed page, but there are certain directions which, 
if carefully followed, will improve anyone’s 
knife skill or axemanship. 

In the beginning, we should be able to name 
the parts of our axes, or hatchets. There is the 
wooden handle called the helve, then the metal 
part known as the head, with a cutting blade or 
bit, a broad flattened surface opposite (the part 
you use in driving a nail) known as the poll and 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Figure five: That blow is most effective which 
cuts at an angle. Here are ways to do it 























‘Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me 
And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat— 
Come hither, come hither, come hither, 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
but winter and rough weather.” 


VERY girl has a feeling that she 

would like to be a pioneer some time 
in her life. So many meadows, brooks 
and woods lie waiting to be explored! 
There are dead twigs that should be 
leaping into fire, and bird music 
wasted, unheard. Come out in the 
open, the Girl Scouts call, sleep on the 
soft earth under the starlight, build 
fires that crackle, cook bacon and 
chops and hot fried potatoes—and 
sing! 


Buglers in New England! 
Under the wide sky 


“Oh, how I hate to get up in the morn- 
ing!” is a legend at Four Winds, the 
Massachusetts Girl Scout camp. But the 
buglers blow just the same, and up jump 
the Young Adventurers and the Brush- 
wood group and the Singing Pines and 
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Where Girl 


from coast to coast, girls 


the Top-of-the-Worlds to begin the day’s 
fun—hiking, swimming, woodcraft. 

By the way, don’t you like the names 
of the Four Winds camp groups? It’s 
so much nicer to be a Young Adventurer, 
for instance, than a mere member of 
Patrol Number Two. Lots of camps have 
selected names like these. 

Have you heard of the Four Winds na- 
ture explorers? These girls are interested 
in finding out things and knowing birds 
by their markings. They have a game 
based on this idea and everyone is learn- 
ing it. Then there is a tree club, too! In 
this club, leaf prints are made with 
green printing inks. “The leaves are cov- 
ered with the ink and then pressed be- 
tween two papers so that the whole shape 
of the leaf is transferred onto the 
papers.” And each girl has planted a 
white pine tree, besides, to help start 

an a nursery. 

ee. Brushwood, the 

ee youngest group, is com- 
ing along. But they 
have had hard luck 
lately. This is what they 
tell us. “Our brush 
piles are no more. Four 


The winding black line 
shows the route taken by 
the girls who climbed 
beautiful Mount Ranier 


Snow and ice near the top 


made this a difficult and 
dangerous part of the trip 
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By cool New England lakes or among the tall 


will camp this summer 


good bonfires on the last rainy day made 
them but ashes. We do not mourn the 
loss of the brush but we fear our friend 
the thrush will be a less frequent visitor. 
since it was for our brush pile he cared 
and not our trees and neat little cabins.” 

We must now make a flying leap to 
Top-of-the-World. Who wouldn’t be a 
Top-of-the-World Girl Scout? Real pio- 
neers, this patrol! They have a chance to 
sleep out, to cook over an open fire, to 
tramp through new country, and to lie 
under the open sky. They have the fun 
of paddling a canoe, diving head first 
into transparent water! 

And it’s true that everywhere Girl 
Scouts are growing close to nature. By 
the water’s edge at Long Pond—that’s 
where Four Winds is, right near Ply- 
mouth where the Pilgrims landed—the 
Young Adventurers are planning a trim 
camp with tents to hold against the wind, 
cleanliness in kitchen, and a campfire 
circle. They are hammering and sawing. 
These girls have hatchets and know how 
to use them. They know when to chop 
a tree and how. Presto! Bookcases, cup- 
boards and clothes presses are made. It is 
a great thing to be able to construct! 
No fear of desert islands at this camp! 
Or rough weather either! When the gods 
play nine pins in the sky these girls sim- 
ply adjust their guy ropes and tent flaps. 
loosen their rope knots and come through 
with flying colors! 


Where the sun sets 
A real pioneer camp in California 


From New England pioneers, we now 
hop over to the ones across the continent 
in California. Harriet Piddock has writ- 
ten about what Camp Chaparral, the 
California Girl Scout camp, does in the 
West. Girls visit it from all along the west 
coast. Chaparral is right among the great 
redwoods that you have seen pictured in 
fairy tales—trees so big you could live 
inside their trunks, trees that have stood 
their ground for hundreds of years! 

“Our homes, or nests,” Harriet writes 
“are nooks we have cleared in hollow 
trees, in huckleberry thickets, or in the 
trunks of fallen redwoods. We sleep on 
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Pitch Their —_ 


redwoods of California —anywhere and everywhere 
and enjoy the happy freedom of real pioneers 


the ground in ponchos, 
the beds being hard or 
soft according to the in- 
dustry of the owners in 
gathering leaves. 

“The girls are divided 
into groups depending on 
their ages, and each girl 
is called Hummingbird, 
Butterfly, or Dragonfly, 
Owl or Bat. Our council- 
lors are given names, 
also. Grizzly is the name 
of a director, as the ani- 
mal by that name is the 
king of western animals. 
Then we have a Mole, a 
Salamander, a Coyote, 
and many other critters.” 

Quite a menagerie! 
And what a glorious life! 
No Indian could find 
more freedom or greater 
happiness than these 
Girl Scouts in the heart 
of the redwoods! 


Trooping all together— 
Florida and Illinois 


East again to Florida! Birdie Blaus- 
tein of Orlando has written a letter all 
about a week-end camping trip of her 
troop. This is one of the many things 
they did. 

“We had a weenie roast around a 
camp fire. Then we all went in for a 
midnight dip later—” They do it in 
Florida, too, you see! Dips, colors, and 
Breakfast with a capital B, Kamp Kap- 
ers, signalling, treasure hunts also! There 
are stunt nights, too, when the girls fix 
up the hall with flowers and leaves and 
Spanish moss. 

And away in New Berlin, Illinois, the 
troops go camping. “There are only 
eleven Girl Scouts in our town,” Ella 
Maude McMillan, patrol leader of the 
Cardinal Patrol, tells us, “and our cap- 


tain and one of the councillors went 
along, making thirteen in all. We trav- 
eled in a big Hudson and went to Old 
Salem near Petersburg where there are 
wany historical things connected with 








Girls of Camp Mary White, 
Roswell, New Mexico, lunch 


Lincoln. There was so 
much to see; Ann Rut- 
ledge’s cabin, Offut’s store, 
Lincoln’s store and several 
people’s houses! We 
couldn’t see inside the cob- 
bler’s cabin except by look- 
ing through the cracks.” 


Camping in the 
‘*Wolf Rocks’’ 
Another place where history 
was made 


This is what Marion 
Wellington of Cranston, 
Rhode Island, writes about 
her troop of pioneering 
Girl Scouts: 

“For many months, over 
a year, I have read and 
enjoyed THE AMERICAN 
Girt. I have read of the 
interesting things that 
other troops have been do- 
ing and now I cannot re- 
sist the temptation to write 
and tell you of the troop house party 
which we enjoyed last summer. 

“Our captain in- 
vited the girls to 
spend three days at 
‘Wolf Rocks’, her 
father’s farm in 
Exeter, Rhode Is- 
land. ‘Wolf Rocks’ 
is a very historical 
site. The old house 
was built even be- 
fore the Declara- 
tion of Independ- 
ence was signed 
and is still in good 
condition. Many 
years ago men 
wishing to escape 
draft hid in the 
deep recesses be- 
tween the rocks 
where their friends 
brought them food. 

“There was beau- 
ty everywhere. The 
rocks took our 
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breath away! I believe there is no such 
sight for hundreds of miles around as 
this formation left by the great glacier 
on its sweep down through New England.” 


Pioneers that climb! 
Going up America’s highest peak 


To go back to mountains. Florence 
Huhn has written vividly about an ex- 
citing climb. This is from her letter: 

“In the back yard of Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, some eighty miles from Camp 
Evergreen, the highest peak of the 
United States lifts its head majestically 
15,000 feet and looks down upon Puget 
Sound. There are many legends about this 
mountain peak which is a part of the 
Cascade Range. The geographies call it 
Mt. Ranier. The people of my city and 
myself call it Mt. Tacoma, but the In- 
dians call it ‘The Mount that was God’, 
and when one climbs to its snowy peak 
it is easy to understand why. 

“Our local director, Mrs. Helen 
Schrup, thought it would be fine to have 
a group of girls climb the mountain—a 
feat never accomplished before by 
any girls’ organization as young as ours. 
Many details had to be arranged, much 
training had to be done. Together with 
other girls we would go down town to 
the office buildings and walk up the 
stairs, twenty or thirty flights, it seemed, 
and then down again. Then the next day 
we would add another building to our 
list and so on until it was an easy matter 
to climb up and down several buildings.” 
The girls were given a special diet, too. 

(Continued on page 33) 





This real outdoor fireplace was made by Cleveland pioneer campers 








THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 


My mind lets go a thousand things, 
Like dates of wars and deaths of kings, 
And yet recalls the very hour— 

"Twas noon by yonder village tower, 
And on the last blue noon in May— 
The wind came briskly up this way, 
Crisping the brook beside the road; 
Then, pausing here, set down its load 
Of pine-scents, and shook listlessly 
Two petals from that wild rose tree. 


From ‘The Complete Poems of Thomas Bailey Aldrich,” 
published by Houghton, Mifflin Company 
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By 
ADELAIDE CRAPSEY 


Sun and wind and beat of sea, 

Great lands stretching endlessly . . . 
Where be bonds to bind the free? 

All the world was made for me! 


From “Verse,” published by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc 
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“Just try it 


YY 


with strawberries 


ERE is one of the 

finest dishes you 
ever tasted—and a break- 
fast that prepares you 
for the work and fun 
of the day. 


Shredded Wheat—na- 
ture’s own whole wheat 
—the entire grain with 
all of its healthfulness re- 
tained. And a flavor that 
appeals to those who like 


natural, simple foods. 
Eat it with strawberries, 
milk orcream, and sugar. 


The combination is un- 
beatable! 


If you are going to camp 
this year—or are staying 
home, eat Shredded 
Wheat for breakfast 
every day. It’s the kind 
of food that makes first 
class Girl Scouts! 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, New York 





Shredded 
Wheat 





Have You an 
Axe to Grind ? 


(Continued from page 23) 
the hole into which the helve fits, termed 
the eye. Hatchets differ from axes in 
that they have shorter helves and are 
small enough to be used comfortably 
with one hand. Double bitted axes have 


| cutting edges on both sides. Beginners 


should not use them. 

In selecting an axe, be sure that you 
do not get one that is too heavy. The 
Girl Scout axe is a good size for girls. 

Axes and hatchets do not have good 
cutting edges when purchased. Therefore, 
the first thing to do with a new axe is to 
sharpen it. For this a grindstone is need- 
ed, and every camp should have one. 

To drive the loose head of an axe back 
in place hold the hatchet head downward 
and strike with another hatchet square 
on the diagonally cut hilt of the helve 
(figure one). 

If you are going to use an axe and 
keep it in first class condition, one of the 
things you wili need is a chopping-block. 
A log about eighteen inches through by 
three feet is best for this. 

When about to chop, stand with the 
feet braced well apart and as much out 
of the line of direction of the blow as 
possible. Make sure that there are no 
branches, clothes lines, or other obstruc- 
tions within the radius of your swing. 

Eventually you should endeavor to 
chop as well left handed as right, or vice 
versa—right handed means with the 
right hand nearer the eye and the left 
hand nearer the hilt—but in the very 
beginning, grasp the axe whichever way 
feels more natural. In starting the swing, 
the hands should be well apart—half 
or two-thirds the length of the helve. 
This gives good control. In order to make 
the swing smooth and effective the upper 
hand—the one nearer the eye—should 
slide down the helve as the stroke de- 
scends until, as the axe bites into the 
wood, the hands are touching. 

Early in your practice with an axe you 
will wish to chop a stick in two. Place 
the stick on the chopping-block with the 
point at which it is to be cut resting 
directly on the block, and bring the axe 
down on the stick at the point shown in 
figure four. It is at point B that blows 
delivered with a sharp axe will cut deep- 
est. To strike at A or C is dangerous. 

If a beginner’s swing is erratic, a wise 
precaution consists in putting the log 
which is being experimented upon behind 
a larger one (figure three). 

Because of the structure of wood that 
blow is most effective which enters at an 
angle of forty-five degrees to the pith or 
central axis of the stick (figure five). If 
the log can be rolled over, cut two 
notches which will meet in the center as 
at X. If the log is a thick one which 
cannot be turned it will be best to finish 
the smaller notch—Y—first, and then en- 
large it by cutting in the manner indi- 
cated by the dotted lines. In the event 
that it is necessary to have a square end 
on the log you can head in as at Z. 

The safest way to split a stick of wood 
is to place it on the far side of the chop- 
ping block, as shown in figure two. 





There’s another “Made-to-Order” story coming next month— 
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The Dryad and the Hired Boy 


(Continued from page 9) 

why she doesn’t fall in love with any- 
one, and shuns parties, is because she 
is already deeply in love with a sailor. 
It must have happened, though, when 
she wasn’t much older than I am now. 
She and father took a trip to Italy 
on a freight boat and she got to 
know all the sailors. Father thinks she fell 
in love with one. But Mother says what 
Roseanna’s really in love with is the sea, 
and nothing else. But it’s funny the way 
you keep your hat on, Pat.” 

Pat put his hand up to the brim of his 
hat, that absurd hat that made Jinney 
think of stage farmers. But after all he 
didn’t take it off. Instead he glanced up 
warily at Tanglewood’s cement wall. 

“Is he afraid some one’s spying on him 
from over there? Is the hat to hide his 
face?” Jinney wondered. 

Pat caught Jinney’s meditative gaze. 
He said quickly and with some embar- 
rassment, “The people over there, the 
people at Tanglewood, aren’t at your 
party, are they? Do you know them?” 

“The Douglases? Oh, no. They’ve only 
just come, a week ago about. I saw Mr. 
Douglas today. Anyway, Mrs. Ford said 
that was who it was. He looks quite 
like a villain in a play, so dark and hand- 
some! He stared at me quite sharply 
when I went into Mrs. Ford's little 
bakery. He was buying bread, too.” 

Pat forgot the weeds. He knelt up 
straight and looked at Jinney with un- 
belief. ‘““Mr. Douglas going into a bakery 
and buying bread,” he _ exclaimed. 
“Hardly!” 

“Oh, yes. I’m not a liar. But how do 
you know anything about it, anyway?” 
Jinney was hot. 

Pat stood up. He took off his hat. “I 
beg your pardon. I was only surprised. I 
didn’t mean to contradict you,” he said. 

Jinney got up too. “There’s a mystery 
about you,” she declared bluntly. 

The boy flushed. Standing there, they 
were about the same height, those two. 
But Jinney was slim and elfish-seeming 
with her pointed chin and blown curls, 
while he was stocky, broad of brow and 
wide of shoulders. He was like a being 
soaked in sunshine somehow. And work- 
ing in the garden today hadn’t done it. 

He said now, in that odd accent of his, 
which was certainly foreign and not 
Irish, though he looked Irish and had 
an Irish name, “Well, if there is a mys- 
tery about me, won’t you forget about 
it and not go talking about it, especially 
in the village in bakery shops and things!” 

Jinney looked at him. “Oh well,” she 
replied, “I promise not to mention your 
name in the village. But I don’t promise 
not to set my own brains to work and 
find out what the mystery is.” 

“Let’s shake hands on that, then. 
Think all you like but don’t talk.” An 
odd thing that handshake exposed was 
this: Jinney’s little slim hand with its 
conical fingers was an even brown, 
well tanned from the sun, but the broad 
hand with the squarish tipped fingers 
which clasped it so soundly was pale, in 
spite of the garden soil, as though its 
owner had not been much out-of-doors. 


Pat went back to his weeding, but 
Jinney stood for a minute looking re- 
flectively at the wall that divided Lark’s 
Nest from Tanglewood. She wondered 
what Pat had been doing there. She had 
had an adventure there not long ago, 
too. She and Simon. 

It was the day they had arrived at 
Lark’s Nest, three weeks ago. Even be- 
fore their suitcases were unpacked, they 
had gone out exploring. 

They kept a pact of silence in the 
woods, not speaking at all, and walking 
and running like Indians with care not 
to startle even the birds. When at. last 
they came to the deserted house they 
were glad to find it as always, deserted. 
It was still theirs, then. They went up 
to the drawing-room French windows, 
and looked in at the still drawing-room. 

At first it all seemed as usual. The 
house had belonged to a widower whose 
only child, a daughter, had died there. 
Since the day of the funeral, years ago, 
he had never returned to the house, and 
everything stood just as he had left it. 

Jinney and Simon knew the room by 
heart, except one corner which could not 
be seen no matter how hard they 
crowded against the panes. 

Jinney was about to whisper, “It’s 
just the same as ever,” when she started 
—or rather they both started at the 
identical instant. At one end of a ma- 
hogany table lay something curved and 
shining. It was as if a piece of rainbow 
had been thrown on the dusty surface. 
Then it came clear. It was a curved 





WHEN YOU GO TO 


amp— 


Camp cooking, woodsmoke and 
dust get clothes pretty dirty. But you 
can wash them clean, even in cool 
lake water—with the extra help of 
Fels-Naptha. 


Fels-Naptha is good golden soap com- 
bined by our special process with 
plenty of naptha. The naptha safely 
dissolves even greasy dirt andtherich, 
soapy suds wash it away. 

Tell your mother why you want to 
take Fels-Naptha to camp with you. 
She can get it at the grocer’s. 
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dagger with a jeweled handle. 

As they stared fascinated a hand 
reached for the dagger—a man’s hand 
because of the length from wrist to | 
finger tips, but peculiarly slender. A 
brown hand almost as dark in color as 
the table top. 

A moment later, from that part of the 
room invisible to them, the whole figure 
of the man appeared. He wore a suit 
of white linen which stood out against 
the shadows, and as her eyes travelled 
up to his dark face, Jinney realized with 
a little start that his head was bare. 
Perhaps it was from the association of 
the curved dagger and the swarthy skin, 
but she had somehow expected to find 
a turban on his head. 

A few feet from the window, he lifted 
his eyes and encountered theirs. For a 
space of seconds his gaze held theirs, 
then they turned and fled. 

The next day at the post office Simon 
had learned that Tanglewood had been 
rented for the summer to a Mr. Douglas. 
“That doesn’t sound like a Hindu or 
anything,” said Jinney when he told her. 

“No,” said Simon, “and I met the man 
we saw, too. He’s come on ahead to get 
the house ready. He had on a blue suit 
and he looked just like anybody else, 
except that he’s very sunburned.” 


CHAPTER II 
A Dryad Arrives 


Jinney went to the dining-room to do 
Pat’s sandwiches up in a damp napkin 
to keep them fresh against his coming 

(Continued on page 30) 

















EXTRA HEAVY 


WAXED PAPER 
FOR HOME USE 


At last a convenient flat package of 
waxed paper. The sheets are always in 
place. The extra heavy quality permits 
year round uses in the household. Lunches 
wrapped fresh in FRESH-PACK will 
stay fresh. 


SELLS FOR 10c 


Special offer to Girl Scout Troops will 
enable them to realize good profit on this 
fast selling package. 


Samples and particulars furnished upon 
request from Leader. 


Manufactured by 

Waxed Products Co., Inc. 
(Bush Terminal) 

147-41st St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Healthy, hearty and 
active! When she’s in 
camp, she doesn’t give 
a wrist watch muchrest 
between the hours of 
6:30 and 10. An 
Ingersoll Wrist is the 
watch to stand the 
rough treatment of 
camp life and tell her the right time. 

It’s sturdy and it’s dependable; it has 
the good looks that every girl wants ina 
watch. Tonneau shape, mat finish metal 
dial, clear glass “crystal” and new, heavy 
stitched leather strap in both calfskinand 
pigskin are some of the good looks 
features. 

Thenew chromium finish back isan ex- 





Wrist Watch, $3.50 
Radiolite - 





clusive Ingersoll Wrist 
feature thatappeals par- 
ticularly to outdoor 
people. On an ordi- 
nary watch the nickel 
finish often corrodes 
from perspiration and 
marks the back of the 
wrist. This cannot hap- 
pen withan Ingersoll—because its chro- 
mium finish back is amazingly resist- 


- $4.00 


ant to rust and corrosion. 


And the watch is serviced, too. If it 
gets broken, you can have it quickly 
repaired at nominal cost by sending it 
to the Ingersoll Service Department at 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Ingersoll 


INGERSOLL WATCH COMPANY, Inc. 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco 


Service Department: Waterbury, Conn. 








The Dryad and 
the Hired Boy 


(Continued from page 29) 

to get them. The door between the dining 
room and the front hall was open and 
near it stood one of the visitors, powder- 
ing her nose before a mirror hung there 
and, between dabs, talking to Simon. It 
was Laura Fremont, a girl who often 
came to their house in the city and who 
was in constant pursuit of Simon, though 
he tried very hard to avoid her. 

She was saying, “How you can stand 
it here in these empty meadows when 
there’s the whole shore colony offering you 
allits hospitality, [don’t see! Andnowthat 
you've got that Ford of yours you’ve no 
excuse, really. But—” Laura broke off 
suddenly, snapped down the cover of her 
powder compact and, looking straight 
into Jinney’s contemplative eyes in the 
mirror before her, murmured, “Oh, there’s 
that child, taking me all in again. Posi- 
tively, if she were a sister of mine I'd 
see that she wore a bell.” 

Simon swung around toward the din- 
ing room. Jinney detected relief in his 
voice. “Here you are in time to say 
goodbye, Jinney. They’re all going now.” 

Jinney went toward the parlor door 
on her way to say goodbye to the 
guests who were all standing up now, 
crowded around Roseanna, ready to be 
off. When she was still a few paces from 
the parlor a shadow or a stir of some sort 
made her lift her eyes to the staircase. 
And so it happened that, just as Jinney 
had been the first to see the hired boy 
when he appeared, she was now the first 
to see the dryad. 

What made Jinney think the girl 
coming down the stairs was a dryad 
was because she was so lovely and so 
unlike any other girl she had ever seen. 
She was probably a little older than 
Jinney herself, perhaps two or three 
years older even. Her dress was a silver 
gray, like the undersides of the leaves 
of a silver maple tree when it is going 
to rain. There was something unearthly 
about her pearly face with great dark 
eyes shining out of it. Her hair was soft 
and inky black, and curved over her 
head, just touching her pearly cheeks, like 
a wave breaking. 

And then, as Jinney stood in her 
tracks staring at the vision above her, 
the visitors came pouring out from the 
parlor door with Roseanna in their midst. 
They quite choked the little hall. Jinney 
was edged against the wall. Everyone by 
now must have seen the dryad, who had 
reached the bottom stair and stood a 
head above them. But no one spoke to 
her. Roseanna merely turned her head 
and looked at the stranger in a puzzled 
way as she was borne out of the front 
door with the departing guests. 

Jinney, the dryad and Simon were left 
alone in the hall. But the dryad did not 
stay there; without looking at Jinney 
again, and perhaps not seeing Simon at 
all, she crossed to the parlor door and 
went in. After an amazed instant and an 
exchange of puzzled glances with Jin- 
ney, Simon, too, went into the parlor. 
But Jinney was toc shy to follow. In- 
stead she went out to meet Roseanna. 





You will certainly want “The American Girl” to come to you at camp— 
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“Whoever was that girl on the stairs?” 
Roseanna asked the minute the cars were 
gone and she and Jinney were walking 
up to the house. “Or was there anybody 
there at all? Was I dreaming?” 

“Oh, no, you weren’t dreaming,” Jin- 
ney assured her. “She was there all right, 
and Simon is entertaining her now. But 
where’d she ever come from?” 

“Why, it’s rather mystifying—” 

“IT tell you what,” Jinney had an in- 
spiration. “I believe she is a dryad, one 
that has been driven out of the Tangle- 
wood trees by those horrid signs.” 

Roseanna laughed. “You may be 
right,” she said. “But let’s hurry. I’m 
dying of curiosity.” 

In the parlor the dryad was sitting in 
a corner of the sofa sipping at a goblet 
of lemonade. Simon was standing awk- 
wardly in front of the fireplace. 

Roseanna murmured “Good after- 
noon” into the strange silence. 

At that the dryad put down her glass 
and stood up. “Don’t you people know 
who I am?” she asked breathlessly. 

The three Fields looked at one an- 
other, baffled. They shook their heads. 
Simon spoke, however, in a rushing and 
new sort of way, so unlike old Simon. 
“We want to know who you are, though, 
awfully. Won't you tell us?” 

The dryad collapsed back onto the 
sofa. “Oh, dear!” she almost wailed. “I 
thought one of you might know!” 

Roseanna asked “You mean you your- 
self don’t know who you are?” 

The dryad nodded. “No, I don’t know. 
I was in the woods. That’s all I know, 
there were woods all around me. I was 
walking. Then there were fields, and 
your lane. I walked up the lane and 
through the grass to your front door. For 
all I knew, you see, this might be my 
own house, I had come to it so natu- 
rally. There were voices in here when 
I got to the door. That frightened 
me but I went right on and rang the 
bell. I hoped that when someone came 
in answer to my ring it would somehow 
help me remember myself. But nobody 
heard the bell. The screen door was un- 
latched, though, and so I opened it 
and came in. I wanted to go upstairs 
and find a mirror. But even that was no 
good. I had never seen my face before. 
So I came down and the hall was full of 
people; but though everybody looked 
at me hard enough, nobody spoke. I 
couldn’t go along out with that crowd of 
people, and anyway, I thought, the host- 
ess must be back in this room they had 
come out from. So I simply came in 
here. It’s like some ghastly dream.” 

Roseanna went to one of the windows 
and stood looking out for a few seconds, 
thinking. Then she suddenly turned and 
crossed to the dryad. 

“Does the name ‘Pat’ mean anything 
to you?” she asked, hopefully. 

ae: ha 

“T thought it might. He happens to be 
a mystery, too. Then ‘Douglas?’ Does 
‘Douglas’ mean anything?” 

ws ae 

“Did you say that nobody in the hall 
out there seemed to know you?” 

“Nobody knew me. I am certain.” 

Roseanna was disappointed. But she 
said thoughtfully, “Well, you are much 


too fresh and sort of rain-washed look- 
ing to have arrived from a journey by 
train or auto. It must be that you are 
from some place nearby.” 

Roseanna turned to Jinney and Simon. 
“See here,” she exclaimed. “Doesn’t it 
seem to you that those new people, the 
Douglases at Tanglewood, are our best 
bet? We don’t know anything about 
them, whether they have guests or are 
expecting guests, or how many there 
are in the family even. And we do know 
all about the shore colony, and the few 
people staying at the inn we've seen 
or heard about. So suppose you and Simon 
go around to Tanglewood and ask a few 
tactful questions without letting out any- 
thing at all. Perhaps you can bring home 
some news. And—” Roseanna turned to 
the dryad, “you and I will rest here 
quietly until they come back.” 

The dryad leaned her lovely head 
back and smiled her consent. 

As they went out past the garden, 
Jinney noticed that Pat had again dis- 
appeared. But she was in such a hurry 
to be on her errand with Simon, that she 
did not pay much attention. 

They felt, of course, justified in tak- 
ing the short cut in spite of the “No- 
Trespassing” signs, for weren’t they in 
all probability on their way to do a 
service to the Douglas family in return- 
ing a missing member of it? 

They loved these woods and, until this 
summer, had been much at home in 
them. Jinney paused and bent just for an 
instant to touch reassuringly with her 
finger tips, just her finger tips, a little 
orange-bright mushroom she had come 
near treading down. And at that precise 
instant Simon halted for another and 
more practical reason. He had just seen 
somebody ahead of them moving with 
as much care as themselves. It was Pat! 

Simon swung round to Jinney. “Now 
what’s he up to?” 

By now the boy ahead of them had 
come close to the big house. It loomed 
up above him, blotting out the wester- 
ing sun. Jinney and Simon stayed back 
in the shadows, pressed back as much out 
of sight of the house as possible into a 
clump of lilac bushes. 

A narrow ell was built onto the back 
of the house, its end projecting into the 
very woods. The kitchen entrance, sur- 
rounded by a high square of lattice work 
painted gray, was around at the side 
of the ell. But this end was entirely blank 
of face except for a small window let 
into the cellar wall and almost hidden by 
wood ferns and long grass, and one other 
larger window up under the low eaves. 

As Jinney and Simon waited, still as 
stones, and peered out at Pat, that mys- 
terious boy suddenly went down on his 
hands and knees and started creeping 
toward the window in the ferns. When he 
reached it he pushed and tugged at the 
pane, but with the utmost caution and 
silence. The next Jinney and Simon knew 
he had turned round and vanished, head 
last. They stared at each other with 
startled eyes; for he had broken into 
and entered the cellar at Tanglewood! 


What was Pat doing at Tanglewood? 
And what does Jinney find there? The 
mystery deepens next month. 








Jane won 3 
merit badges 


) iy devon Jane joined the Girl 


Scouts she wasn’t a bit in- 
terested in “helping” at home. 


_ Yet within a year after she 
pepe Troop 10, she won three 
adges—“‘ Homemaker,” “Laun- 


dress,” and “‘Child Nurse!” 


One of the helps in winning 
them were the boxes of Lux she 
always found in her mother’s 
kitchen and bathroom! 

“It’s awfully easy,” Jane says 
“~ whch Lean la 
everything comes out like new! 


“Even washing dishes isn’t half 
bad when you make a dishpan full 
of rainbow suds with Lux. And 
Lux keeps my hands nice and 
white. 


“Most fun of all is learning to 
take entire care of Baby! Lux 
helps me here, too—with keeping 
his little clothes so clean Mother 
said she couldn’t do better herself.” 

There are ever so many ways 
Lux can help the Girl Scout in 
homemaking! Lux is so absolute- 
ly pure that anything safe in water 
is safe in Lux. You'll find direc- 
tions for using Lux on every box. 
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Cuitp Nurse HomemMaKer LAUNDRESS 
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Lux has no 
harmful alkali— 
is pure and safe. 


Lever Brothers Co., Cambridge, Mass. 





Then be sure and renew your subscription if it expires this summer 
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“It is exceedingly quick in its movements, 
but seizes its prey by wailing in ambushor 
Stealthily approaching to within Springing 

distance, when it suddenly rushes upon it 

and tears it to ground with powerful claws 
and teeth.” 


like the panther! 


When you want to glide silently 
along—swiftly—or with cautious, 
noiseless, catlike tread—Goodrich 
Zipps will help you do it. 

They combine the sureness of 
foot—the lightness—the ‘‘cushion’’ 
that you need for games and athletics. 

There are a dozen models of 
Zipps—from basketball shoes with 
every feature to meet the require- 


Goodrich 


ments of championship university 
“*fives’’—down to the tough but 
inexpensive model shown below. 
This model, called the ‘‘Relay,’’ 
has black, rubber soles and trim— 
with white duck uppers— and special 
non-skid soles. 


No matter what kind of athletic 
footwear you want, the dealer who 
sells Zipps can supply you. 


Tue B. F. GoopricH RUBBER COMPANY 
Established 1870, Akron, Ohio 
Canadian-Goodrich Rubber Company, Kitchener, Ont. 


In Canada: 

















Midge the 
Giant Killer 


(Continued from page 15) 
all the wood we had planned to use dur- 
ing the entire day. 

After breakfast Glo and I undertook 
to bathe the baby. We wanted to wash 
him just right, so Glo got her note book 
and read the directions while I struggled 
to keep him from drowning. Bobby 
cooed and splashed and tried to turn first 
on his back and then on his front. He 
got away from me, and went under twice 
before I could catch him. He bumped 
his head with a bang. Gee! he yelled 
like forty! Glo and I were just paralyzed. 
We thought he was going to die maybe. 

About that time Midge came up to see 
what was keeping us so long. She said 
crying wouldn't hurt a baby and to pro- 
ceed with the bath. She leaned over the 
tub and her foot slipped on the soap that 
Bobby had thrown on the floor. She went 
into the tub head first. That pleased 
Bobby. He thought she had come in to 
play. He stopped crying and grabbed her 
hair and wouldn’t turn loose and there 
Midge was with her feet up in the air 
and her head pointing down; and while 
Bobby pulled her hair Glo and I washed 
him all over. When we finally finished 
we noticed that bathing Bobby had taken 
us six times too long. 

The whole day went just like that. 
Everything took longer than Midge had 
thought it would. That night we took 
stock again and viewed the weak links 
in the chain that was holding down Ole 
Housekeeping. 

We made out another list of duties 
for each of us. There were lots of new 
jobs on the list, such as: 

See that Frank washes his hands be- 
fore meals. 

Cut wood for the kitchen stove. 

Cook special things for Bobby. 

Watch Bobby while he is awake to 
keep him from eating strings and bugs. 

Watch Billy. (He had tried to climb 
up the front room chimney to see why it 
didn’t work.) 

Watch Molly and Lina and Frank and 
give them hints on manners. 

Cut wood. 

Etc., etc., etc. 

But the next day Ole Housekeeping 
stood up and shook himself and along 
in the afternoon he broke loose alto- 
gether and gave Midge a blow that al- 
most knocked her cuckoo. 

It was Glo’s and my job to watch the 
youngsters and also clean up the drawing- 
room. We got the drawing-room cleaned 
and arranged the antiques with the 
broken ones to the rear and the good 
ones out front. Then Bobby woke up and 
I went to dress him and Glo went to cut 
wood. When we looked in the drawing- 
room again Molly and Lina and Betty 
and Billy had been in and disarranged 
the whole works. Midge came along 
about that time and stopped to explain 
to them that the furniture had to be 
placed just so. They said “Why?” 

“Well. vou see,” explained Midge, 
“these chairs and things are awfully old 
and some of them are sick and some 

(Continued on page 34) 











Brunettes are the subject of Hazel Rawson Cades’ July article— 
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(Continued from page 11) 
The ice had hardly left the pond when he 
was out. Even before the beginning of 
summer he had become an explorer. 

One fine spring day Blackie caught 
sight of a long, smooth slide down a 
mudbank into the stream, just beyond 
where he stood. He knew that it was 
made by the muskrats. 

Although both are water folk, the 
beaver hates the muskrat because it 
digs holes through his dam and lets the 
water off from his ponds. That did not 
prevent Blackie, however, from trying 
the muskrat’s slide; for, like all young 
beavers, he dearly loved to coast. Wad- 
dling to the top, he made a toboggan of 
his ever useful tail and, with little round 
ears pricked up and mouth half-open 
with excitement, whizzed joyously down 
the slope. As he struck the water, there 
was a grinding click and the fierce jaws 
of a trap closed on one of his chubby 
forelegs. Jerry Wickwire, whose father 
farmed that hidden valley, had set a 
muskrat trap at the foot of the slide. 
At the first pang of the grim jaws, 
Blackie dived into deep water, then came 
up and scrambled up the bank dragging 
trap and chain after him. 

There it was that Jerry found him an 
hour later. Blackie did not try to hide 
shamefacedly, as does a trapped fox, 
nor face death frothing and fighting as 
a lynx or a racoon would have done. 
Instead, he looked steadily and a little 
sorrowfully at the boy. As Jerry struck 
half-heartedly, the beaver, without a 
sound, managed with his free hand to 
ward off the blow. Again Jerry raised 
his club, and Blackie sat up and re- 
garded him bravely and reproachfully. 

“I just can’t do it,” Jerry muttered, 
lowering his stick as he looked into the 
brave, steady eyes of the animal. Then 
he pressed down the spring of the trap 
and the jaws gaped apart. Feeling him- 
self free the beaver swiftly drew out his 
paw and plunged into deep water. 

The third summer of Blackie’s life 
found him, for some unknown reason, 


Blackie 


restless and unhappy. One night, when 
the moon showed like a shield in the 
center of the pond, he thrust his head 
above the gold-and-velvet water and. 
to his astonishment, there came from 
his mouth the same crooning love-note 
with which the young mated beavers 
voiced their happiness. Only with 
Blackie, it was a yearning, a cry for 
some one whom he had never met and 
yet for whom he longed inexpressibly. 

The next morning he started on a 
quest. Along the banks of river and 
brook and stream, he journeyed and 
wandered. As he traveled he left love- 
letters everywhere for the unknown one 
for whom he was searching; and though 
they differed from those that humans 
write, they were just as appealing. On 
every point and along every beaver- 
trail Blackie patted soft clay into little 
mudpies. In each of these he left a grain 
or so of that wondrous love-philter, the 
castoreum, of which only the beaver peo- 
ple know the secret. 

When a hundred mudpies told the 
world that Blackie longed for a mate, 
he at last received an answer. Close 
to the spot where he had been freed 
by Jerry, he found, one night, a mud-let- 
ter that brought comfort to his longing 
heart, and there he waited. The third 
night she came, a wanderer brave and 
strong, like Blackie himself. And lo, a 
miracle! The moonlight shone on fur 
soft and thick and—black. Across swamp 
and forest they journeyed to found an- 
other city of the beaver people whose 
foundations should be work and play 
and love and kindness and courage. 


Alberta Lee, co-author with Mr. Sco- 
ville of this month’s “Made-to-Order” 
story, wrote that she loves reading about 
animals, and that she wanted her story 
to be laid in the woods in the North 
or West. The plot she left to Mr. Sco- 
ville. “Blackie” is the result. 

Alberta used to belong to Troop 
Twenty-eight in Indianapolis, but re- 
cently she moved to Boston. 


Where Girl Scouts Pitch thezr Tents 


(Continued from page 25) 

When they finally started off, a mov- 
ing picture man accompanied them. Up 
—up to ice caves where the sun shone 
so the ice melted and made ‘a most iri- 
descent effect.” 

The young mountaineers finished in 
glory, after using flashlights for guidance 
before the sun had risen, hanging onto 
a rope while climbing on a twelve-inch 
ledge round Gibraltar and Anvil Rock. 
crossing mountain streams, glaciers, and 
snow fields. The climb to Camp Muir 
took about eight hours, and there it was 
necessary to breathe deep. Florence says: 

“After a short stay at the top we began 
the perilous descent. This was much 
slower than the climbing up until our 
muscles got used to the resisting actions 
rather than the pushing ahead actions. 
We finally arrived at Camp Misery 
where four of the girls remained while 
we went to the summit. Camp Misery is 


well named because at this point the 
air affects one as seasickness.” 

There are pioneers all over 

Are you one, too? 

There are many more pioneering Girl 
Scouts. In Connecticut at Camp Kola- 
wila, there is a pioneer camp a quarter 
of a mile from the main camp, where 
some of the girls cooked two meals a 
day last year outdoors, just as though 
stoves and modern kitchen things didn’t 
exist. At the Dismals, in northern 
Alabama, southern Girl Scouts did some 
real pioneer camping last summer. And 
at Camp Dellwood. of the Indianapolis. 
Indiana, Girl Scouts, many a pioneer 
hike was taken. 


And remember— 


This summer, whenever you do any- 
thing interesting out-of-doors, write an 
account of it for THe AMERICAN GIRL. 








Party Cup Cakes 





your 


troop party 
“eats” what could be 
better than home- 
made cup cakes with 
jelly meringue, fresh 


strawberry or orange 


icing! You can make 





delicious ones—easily 
and quickly—if you 
use Royal Baking 


Powder ! 


FREE 


Recipes for a great va- 
riety of cup cakes with 
fresh strawberry or or- 
ange icing, or jelly 
meringue are in the 
Royal Cook Book. Send 


for your free copy. 











THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
Dept. 21, 102 East 42nd St. 
New York City 


Please send me free copy of the Royal 
Cook Book. 
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And she has some interesting things to say about what they should wear 
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Make the 
HARMONICA 
YOUR “Musical Pal” 


ema of girls and boys 
have found the harmonica a 
most delightful “pal” for their hours 
of leisure—and have discovered that 
it greatly increases their popularity 
among their friends. wa 

It is so easy to play this instru- 
ment that in a short time anyone 1s 
able to render correctly not only the 
beloved melodies of school and 
camp, but also the latest popular 
songs fresh from Broadway. — 

Unless you can play the harmonica, you 
are just not “keeping up with the times”. 
Today is the day to get started! In a short 
time you will play as well as the next 
“fellow”. ; . 

Send now for the free instruction book 
offered below. You will be amazed and de- 
lighted at the ease with which you can 
master the simple fundamentals and the 
quickness with which you will be ready to 
play your favorite selections. 

If you have already acquired the “knack” 
of playing, carry your accomplishment 
further by learning to perform on the 
famous “Chromonica”’. This is the only 
harmonica which includes the half-tones, 
and thus enables you to play any and every 
selection in any scale. 

Ask your teacher, club leader or Scout- 
master to help you start a harmonica band. 
Tell them to write us for our special bro- 
chure giving full 
directions for 
this work. 

This is sent only 
2 to adults in au- 
thority. 


SENSIS 
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Midge the 
Giant Killer 


_ (Continued from page 32) 
have broken legs and arms and cracked 
backs. We must take care of the sick 
furniture so it will get well.” 

The children were much impressed 
with that little speel. They started put- 
ting things in place while Midge hurried 
back to her baking and Glo and I went 
to cut wood and watch Bobby. 

About two hours later Frank came in 
and shouted, “Here comes somebody.” 

I iooked out. There was the Hampden 
car turning in at the gate. Midge rushed 
out of the kitchen. “We really must 
make the Big Impression,” she said, and 
she scooted upstairs to take off her apron 
and wash her face and then scooted 
down again and stood ready to greet her 
guests like The Perfect Hostess, whose 
poise is based on perfect housekeeping. 

All the human antiques in Cousin 
Leonard’s family had come. There was 
Mrs. Hampden and her two sisters 
Louisa and Matillda and her Cousin 
Lizzie. There was also Cousin Leonard’s 
married sister Emma and her little girl, 
Gertrude. 

Midge greeted them with much pro- 
fusion and led them confidently to the 
drawing room. She opened the door and 
Such a sight! The twins had turned the 
place into a hospital and had been doc- 
toring the sick furniture. They had all 
the arms and legs bandaged up and had 
put some of the chairs to bed in the 
corners. Midge turned red and said: 

“Do excuse the looks of the room, 
but—but you know how upsetting chil- 
dren are.” 

Mrs. Hampden said, “Oh! we under- 
stand,” but Miss Louisa sniffed audibly. 
Betty came skipping in and stared at 
Miss Louisa a minute and then her eyes 
filled with tears and her chin quivered 
and before we could stop her she opened 
her mouth and howled like murder. 

Miss Louisa said, “For heaven’s sake, 
what ails the child?” 

Betty ran to Midge and buried her 
head in Midge’s lap. ‘She's sittin’ on my 
sick chair—and it—it won’t get well,” 
she sobbed. 

Miss Louisa said, “Well of all things 


We found our voices and all urged 
Miss Louisa to sit tight. And Betty 
raised her howl a pitch or two so as to 
be heard. It was a confusing moment cal- 
culated to undermine anybody’s poise. 
The hub-bub would have lasted all after- 
noon I reckon if Granny hadn’t come in. 

She said, “Betty!” very quietly and 
firmly and Betty stopped crying as quick 
as quick. Granny turned and greeted 
everybody and that took everybody’s 
mind off of Miss Louisa and her chair. 
When ve all got settled Granny said, 
“Don’t you think we might have tea?” 

Of course, tea was the very thing to 
have to make the Big Impressh. 

Glo and I went to the kitchen to get 
the tea things. We thanked our lucky 
stars we had something nice on hand. 
That morning Midge had made some 
floosey little Scotch cakes. She had only 
made half as many as she had first 
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eal Summer Vacations 
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ERMU 


Only 2 Days fromNewYork 


IGHT-DAY tours, 

$102 (up), effective 
June 1, including every ex- 
pense for transportation, 
hotel and side trips. 


Bermuda is delightful in 
summer. All outdoor sports 
are in full swing. The 
average summer tempera- 
ture is only 77°. Bathing is 
at its best. A trip to Ber- 
muda, with its picturesque 
beauty and unique features 
will remain always a pleas- 
ant memory. 


Two sailings weekly by 
palatial new motorship 
Bermuda, (20,000 tons 
gross) and S. S. Fort 


Victoria. 


Note: Bermuda is free from 
Hay Fever. 





CANADIAN 
CRUISES 


12 days, New York - Quebec 
via Halifax, N. S. 


A day each way at Halifax 
and two days at Quebec for 
sightseeing. 

S. S. Fort St. George July 
14 and 28; August 11 and 25. 


You sail along striking- 
ly beautiful St. Lawrence 
River, the Saguenay River, 
stop at Quebec (St. Anne 
de Beaupré) and Halifax 
for sightseeing. Smooth wa- 
ter, cool, invigorating 
weather, interesting life 


aboard ship. 


Round trip - 12 days - $140 (up) 
One way to Quebec - $75 (up) 


For illustrated booklets write 
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planned, though, because they were ex- 
pensive and she had had to readjust the 
budget. We counted the cakes and there 
was barely one apiece not counting 
Midge and Glo and me and the five 
youngest. Glo made some sandwiches 
while I built up the fire to heat water 
for the tea. When I got back to the 
drawing room the little Scotch cakes had 
just started around. 

Mrs. Hampden had the plate and she 
put it right into Frank’s hands. Frank 
took two! He put one in his mouth and 
the other in his pocket. He was about to 
take the third, but Granny saw him and 
shook her head at him. He handed the 
plate to little Gertrude and she followed 
his lead and also took two. Granny 
couldn’t shake her head at Gertrude be- 
cause Gertrude was company. I knew 
somebody wasn’t going to have any cake. 

As it worked out, the “somebody” was 
Miss Louisa and Sister-in-law Emma. 
Glo and I rushed forward with the sand- 
wiches in an effort to cover up the short- 
age. We almost succeeded, but not quite. 

Midge had found a chance to whisper 
to Frank for goodness sake not to be a 
pig! Frank looked around to see what 
he had done this time and he noticed 
that Miss Louisa didn’t have any cake. 
Frank is really very kind hearted and he 
said, “Aw, Miss Louisa, didn’t you get 
one? Here have this one.” And he pulled 
the cake from his grubby pocket and 
held it out to her in his grubby hand 
along with a lot of string and screws and 
a dead beetle that came out with it. 
Miss Louisa eyed the cake and the beetle 
a minute and then said primly: 

“No, I thank you.” 

Molly piped up and said, “Frank, if 
she don’t want it I'll take it.” 


And Lina shouted, ‘“Half-uns on it!” 


Just exactly as if they had never had 
a thing to eat in their lives! 

Then above all else came Billy’s voice. 
Without any provocation at all he said, 
“My sister is going to be President of 
the United States.” He was talking to 
Miss Lizzie. 

She said, “Why how do you know?” 

Everybody stopped to listen. Billy felt 
he was a success. 

“T heard her tell Granny,” he said. 
“She said she’s going to be President 
*stead of gettin’ married ’cause she can 
run the United States just as good as she 
runs Witchwood.” 

Poor Midge. You know yourself how 
it feels to have your dreamiest dream 
dragged out in front of people. 

Miss Louisa sniffed and her sniff 
seemed to say, “How can you hope to 
manage the United States successfully 
when you can’t even manage to have 
enough cakes to go around at tea time?” 

Her attitude made me peeved and I 
was very glad when Mrs. Hampden sug- 
gested going home. She invited Granny 
over to spend the next day with her and 
she kissed all of us goodbye. She kissed 
Midge twice and patted her arm in a way 
that said “Don’t mind these little fail- 
ures, dear.” 

After they were gone I took all the 
children out for a walk down to the 
covered bridge. I thought it was just as 
well to keep them out of Midge’s way. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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2 R. GIBSON & CO., 120 E. 16 St., New York. 





GOING TO CAMP? 
You'll want this 
remarkable book 


For girl scouts, boy scouts—everybody 
who camps. <A good times record in pen 
and picture. 64 pages—32 decorated 
with art crayon sketches, and _ titled 
for Name of Camp, Tentmates, Other 
Campers, Sports, Songs, Yells, Athletic 
Meets—in fact every jolly camp activity; 
$2 of art paper for mounting photographs, 
programs, etc., that you'll love to browse 
over next Fall and Winter. Package of 
Nu-Ace easy-mount corners included. 

734 x 10! 5"; loose leaf form; pages can be added. 
Cover embossed in gold and held by leather thong. 
MY CAMP LOG makes a wonderful gift for the 
intending camper. Limp leatherette cover $1.00; 
Stiff cloth $1.50. At book, novelty and depart- 
ment stores, or by mail in attractive container box, 
with money-back guarantee. See coupon. 


Cc. R. GIBSON & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 


Please send .. copies of MY CAMP LOG in 
«++. Limp Leatherette* . Stiff Cloth.* Check 
or money order isenclosed for$...... If not satis- 
fied I may return books in 10 days for refund of 


price paid. 
* Leatherette, $1.00—Cloth, $1.50 
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COMPLETE WITH HEAT 
AND EXTINGUISHER— 


™ 25¢ 





a kitchen range. Delicious 
coftee, eggs, bacon, ham, potatoes 
—every food in a jiffy. Sturdy, 


your storekeeper’s, or send 25c to 

Sterno Corp., Dept. 650, 9 E. 37th St., 

New York. FREE—Our dandy “Barnswallow’s’” 

Cook Book. 
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The Clean Convenient Fuel 
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Midge the 
Giant Killer 


(Continued from page 35) 

All through supper and all during the 
evening Midge went around with her 
mouth shut tight. Her giant had really 
knocked her speechless. She didn’t come 
to until late—very late—that night when 
we finished the dishes. 

“Oh! Gee! Oh! Gosh! Oh! Golly!” 
she said. “Such a blow!” She got out her 
menus and schedules again and reorgan- 
ized her whole system. 

“Surely these will hold that giant,” 
she said. But the next day that giant 
rose up on his hind legs and went on a 
rampage. Granny left early for her 
party and from the moment of her de- 
parture things started going wrong. 

Midge and Glo and I tried to follow 
Midge’s new schedule of work and we 
found to get everything done we had 
to be in about four places at once. 

“If we can keep this rate up,” she 
said, ‘“‘we’ll end the day with the score 
between me and the giant about even!” 

We got lunch by opening five cans. 
We made pies. V’e cut more wood. We 
cleaned up all the rooms again. We were 
going pretty good and were about to get 
something accomplished when we noticed 
that we had failed to order the groceries 
that morning and it was too late now to 
have things delivered. 

“T’ll send the children to the store,” 
said Midge. 

She went into the yard and started 
calling the children. Then I called. Then 
Glo called. Not a sound from anywhere. 
We started looking. We went all through 
the house. We went all through the yard. 
Not a soul anywhere. Then we started 
getting scared. 

“Golly!” said Midge, “Suppose I’ve 
lost all of mother’s children!” 

We went through the trunks and boxes 
just to make sure none of the children 
were in any of them. 

Then we went down to the river bank 
and looked for footprints. The thought 
was dreadful. We didn’t find any tracks, 
however, and Midge said they couldn’t 
fall in the river unless they walked along 
the bank first which of course was true. 
It started raining a fine little drizzle. Glo 
went back to the house with Bobby while 
Midge and I kept up the search. We 
took the road that led to Aunt Lindy’s. 
Midge thought maybe they had wan- 
dered down that way in hopes of getting 
to play with Aunt Lindy’s grandchildren. 
Aunt Lindy is our Negro washerwoman. 
We asked her about the children. 

“Why shore,” she said, “dey an’ 
Peruna’s chillun wus here all afternoon 
settin’ ‘round de fire tellin’ ghost tales. 
Peruna’s chillun got so scared dey 
wouldn't even look behind ’em when dey 
went out de gate.” 

“Where are they now?” questioned 
Midge. 

“No tellin’,” said Aunt Lindy. “When 
Peruna’s chillun left, your’n left, too.” 

Midge thought we had better go to 
Peruna’s house to see if they were there. 
Peruna lives over the hill on the other 
side of the woods. When we reached 
there Peruna said she hadn’t seen our 








Vacation fun and Club 
dollarsgohand in hand, ' 


“I Earned $25.00 


For Vacation Fun. 


Dear Club Manager: About this time last year ; 
all of my friends were planning their vacations. 
I, too, had been eagerly looking forward to two 
weeks at camp—but things happened so that I 
knew I'd have to earn my own money for the 
trip. . . . Then one day while looking through 
The American Girl, I read of the Girls’ Club. 


I haven’t much more to tell except that 
through the Girls’ Club I earned $25.00 to go 
away to camp, and won a nice camera, besides. 
You know when you make the money yourself 
it counts for so much more. 


Louise James, Delaware. 


Two glorious weeks at camp with a 
kodak along to record them. Isn’t that the 
kind of vacation you’d like this summer? 

But—how about the $10.00, or $15.00 or 
more, that camp will cost? 

Of course you can always go to your 
parents for the money you need, but I 
know that girls want to feel grown up and 
independent. You like to do things all by 
yourselves, don’t you? 

You can have your own money every day 
when you’re “in” the Girls’ Club, too. 
And all the time you’re earning dollars for 
vacation, clothes, or “‘stay-at-home”’ good 
times, you'll also be earning lovely and 
valuable prizes. A gay raincoat . . . a color- 
ful lamp for your room .. . a jazzy banjo- 
uke can soon be yours. 5 , 

Here’s another member who is happily 
getting the things she wants: 


Dear Club Manager: Yesterday I bought a blue 
sports dress with the $10.00 I'd earned in Club 
work. Unless I’m greatly mistaken the Girls’ 
Club is going to help me buy all my summer 
clothes. I intend to earn a sports watch, too. 

Virginia Beal, Ohio. 


Your First Step—W: rite Me! 


Wouldn’t you feel at home in a club of 
girls where you can earn money and prizes 
in your spare summer hours? sy 

You can take the first step in joining by 
writing me this little note: ““‘Dear Manager, 
Please tell me about the Girls’ Club plan.’ 
And be sure to give me your age, too. This 
is very important. I’ll take the second step 
by sending you the details in a hurry. | : 

And then—you can start “earning” 1m- 
mediately. There are no obligations. 
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children but that her children were on 
their way to Mrs. Higsby’s taking Mrs. 
Higsby’s washing home. 

We then took the road through the 
woods and on to the covered bridge, 
walking quickly. We turned the bend in 
the road. Peruna’s children were in front 
of us. The two largest, Rastus and Caro- 
mel, were swinging a laundry basket be- 
tween them while the two next in size, 
Ethel May and Cassie, each had a bundle 
balanced on her head. They slowed 
down when they drew near the bridge. 

“Look,” said Midge. “They are scared 
stiff.” Peruna’s children stopped and held 
a brief consultation. Then they started 
across the bridge in a hesitating way. 
Each one was trying to be last. Just as 
they reached the center something white 
swooped down on them and made a 
terrible noise. 

“Whoo—Ah—” it howled and swoop- 
ed down again. 

Talk about running—well those chil- 
dren did it! They turned and started 
home. They passed Midge and me like | 
bullets out of a gun. They held on to 


their laundry baskets but they didn’t ° 
stop to pick up anything that accidently | a 
dropped. Mrs. Higby’s washing jolted omen 
out piece by piece—shirts, socks, dresses | 
and what-nots went flying to land in mud. 
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“Let’s investigate that ghost,” said With three Keds models you are 
Midge, and she walked boldly forward. > oem 
Then something white swooped down equipped for all camp activities 
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each piece was a Newcombe—Frank and 
Molly and Lina and Betty. Billy was 
there, too, with a tin can that howled | 
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make you miss the ball, the sure gripping sole of Keds model “ Triumph” 
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Billy's teeth were chattering. I just your feet. “CLEO” 
knew they were going to have pneumonia. And Keds wear! Dollar for dollar they give you Smart looking Keds 
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‘phoned and said she would not be home 


until late that night. She was going to a United States Rubber Company ~) ziumene 


picture show. a a with black or 


Midge hadn’t had the receiver up two tan trimming or brown 
. rn 4 with tan trimming 
minutes when the ‘phone rang again. It 
was Mrs. Higsby. She hardly let Midge 
say “Hello,” before she started in giving 





her a piece of her mind. Glo and I could k 

hear her all the way across the room. 
Midge said, “Yes Mrs. Higsby—” T, hey are not BAU 
“I’m awfully sorry, but—” d 
“You want me to pay for—” 
lg unless the name Keds hn 
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(Continued on page 38) 
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A “whiz” at tennis 


ee notw—yet they 
used to joke about 7 


her game 


IGH ball—right at the net. 

Like a flash, Alice jumped. 
Whang! Fast and hard she re- 
turned it. No picking up that 
shot. Game and set for Alice. 

And this was the girl whose tennis 
they used to joke about! How did 
she do it? 

For one thing, Alice got tired of 
ihe joking. She knew she was clever 
enough—speedy, too. Trouble was 
with her physical condition. No wind 
—no stamina—couldn’t stick it out 
through the rough spots. 

And she knew why. Too much sick- 
ness. Colds and other little ailments 
had left her weak, robbed her pep. So 
right then and there she decided she'd 
keep well—especially by guarding 
against disease germs. 


Good health—good Scout 


Do you know that 27 diseases are 
spread by germs that our hands pick 
up everywhere? Why take chances? 
Use Lifebuoy regularly. Its bland and 
abundant antiseptic lather removes 
germs as well as dirt. 
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Good health will help you, too, to 
star in athletics—to win scout honors. 
Thousands of Girl Scouts use Lifebuoy 
to aid them in keeping fit. Join up 
with the leaders. Get Lifebuoy téday. 
Take it along to camp with you. 
Wonderful for keeping skin fresh and 
clear, for preventing body odor. 
There’s a real kick to it. You'll love 
Lifebuoy’s pleasant clean scent. 

* ok ok * 
Want to get in on the big Lifebuoy 
League of Health Guards? It’s worth 
while. Just mail coupon and we'll 
send you a Lifebuoy Wash-up Chart 
and a “get acquainted” cake of 
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Midge the 
Giant Killer 


(Continued from page 37) 

Then Midge almost lost her temper. 
She wagged her head at Mrs. Higsby. 

“Our children certainly are not the 
worst children in the state, and—” 

But Mrs. Higsby cut her short with 
new remarks. 

Finally Midge said, “Well we can’t 
look for ’em tonight in the rain, but 
‘we'll try to find your clothes tomorrow.” 
,And she hung up the receiver. 

“What do you know about that?” 
said Midge: “She wants me to pay for all 
those clothes that Peruna’s children 
scattered. Well if she could see our budg- 
et—” Midge laughed a mirthless laugh. 

Then the doorbell jingled and there 
were three telegrams. One from Uncle 
Harry saying he was coming for the 
week-end, and one from Glo’s parents 
saying they were coming for the week- 
end, and one from Charlie and Rob say- 
jing that they were coming for dinner 
with Spin Jamison and Flo Fowler and 
the two lieutenants. 

Those telegrams somehow reminded 
us that we had not washed the supper 
dishes. We went to the kitchen and 
worked in silence. 

Poor Midge! She was just about 
knocked out of the ring. 
| In the middle of the night she crept 
\into my room and crawled in bed with 
\Glo and me. 
| “T can’t sleep,” she said. “I’m just 
whipped out! Our schedules are the 
bunk, our menus are total wrecks, our 
budget is all shot to pieces. There is 
nothing in the pantry, company is com- 
ling, and the children instead of being 
limproved have degenerated. I am ab- 
isolutely defeated!” 
| I suggested that we go talk it over 
with Granny. Granny can so often tell 
us the trick to things. 

We went to her room and crawled in 
bed with her. She didn’t scold us for 
waking her. “What I want to know,” 
said Midge, “is, Why don’t the children 
upset things this way at home?” 

Granny sort of laughed. “Well,” she 
said “your mother keeps two jumps 
ahead of the children. She figures out 
|what they are going to do next and she 
gets there first.” 
| “But how can she tell that?” 

“She uses her brain,” said Granny. 
“Gee!” she said, “I wish I had known 
it sooner.” 

| “Why?” asked Granny. 

“Well,” said Midge, “I told Leonard 
a lot of things about my ability and 
somehow—well if I hadn’t thought I 
was so big I don’t believe he would have 
gone to Europe and stayed so long. If 
he were just here now!” (Another big 
sigh.) “You know Granny I believe he 
could think in a minute how to keep two 
jumps ahead of the children. Leonard 
has more brains!” 

Midge hid her face against Granny’s 
shoulder. 

Midge was up by daybreak the next 
morning. She sneaked down to the kitch- 
en to tackle the giant again. I heard 
her out cutting wood. I called Glo and 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Ice Cream! 


(Continued from page 16) 
Then there is mousse, which is whipped 
cream, flavored, packed in a mold, and 
frozen in a mixture of salt and ice, and 





the parfait, concocted of sugar syrup, 
eggs and whipped cream. 

We will devote ourselves to ice cream 
this month, and will take up ices and 
sherbets next month. 

The one precaution that you must | 
take in making the Philadelphian type | 
of ice cream is to have the cream mix- 
ture very cold before it goes into the | 
freezer, or else the cream will have a 
greasy taste. An unusual variety of this 
type of ice cream is flavored with mint. 
Here is how you make it. 


Mint Ice Cream 


V4 pound mint-stick 
candy 





1 quart thin cream 
White of one egg 


Put half of the cream in a double 
boiler with the mint candy and heat until 
the candy is dissolved. Whip the cream 
and beat the white of the egg until stiff. 
Fold these into the first mixture and 
freeze. Serve in glasses, garnished with 
small green mint candies or with a 
marshmallow chocolate sauce. This and 
the following recipes make something 
over a quart because of expansion while 
freezing. Recipes which contain fruit or 
eggs make even more. 


Marshmallow Chocolate Sauce 


1 cup marshmallows 

flavoring (™% tea- 
spoon vanilla) 

2 squares of chocolate 


1 cup sugar 
14 cup of water 


Put the sugar and water in a saucepan. 
Set over the fire and stir until the sugar 
is dissolved. Continue cooking for five 
minutes. Add the marshmallows and 
beat until they are melted. Add any 
flavoring desired and stir in the two 
squares of chocolate which have been 
previously melted over hot water. 

I am also giving you a recipe for the 
regulation French ice cream which, as 
you will notice, is made of a stirred 
custard, cooled, plus an equal amount of 
cream. With this recipe as a base, you 
can make all sorts of flavored creams. 


Vanilla Ice Cream 

few grains of salt 

1 pint cream 

1 tablespoon vanilla 


1 pint milk 
1 cup sugar 
2 eggs 
Scald the milk, add the sugar, and 
eggs slightly beaten. Cook over hot water 
until the mixture coats a spoon. Cool. 
Whip the cream, add the flavoring, fold 
into the custard mixture and freeze. 


Fig Ice Cream 


1 pint milk 
1 cup sugar 
3 eggs 


A few grains salt 


1 pint thick cream 
1 tablespoon vanilla 
1 cup or more of 

steamed, chopped 

figs 

Scald the milk, add the sugar and salt, 
beat the egg slightly, dilute with a little 
hot milk, then add to the milk and stir 
over hot water until the mixture coats a 
spoon. Cool, add the cream which has 





(Continued on page 41) 
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EDWARD J. STEICHEN 


The world’s greatest physician is located more than 
92,000,000 miles away. He is Dr. Sun. And the 
one great medicine that he sends is sunlight. On 
bright, sunny days his free dispensary is open to 
everybody, everywhere. But in northern latitudes, 
his treatments—generous applications of ultra- 
violet rays—are most successful during the 
summer months. 
2 


UNLIGHT is the finest tonic and 
health-builder in the world. It 
works its cures, mysteriously, 

through the skin. In sunshine there is 
a wonderful healing power—the ultra- 
violet rays. These rays are most effec- 
tive from April to November and are 
particularly strong from June to the 
end of September. 


Ultra-violet rays do not penetrate ordi- 
nary window glass, or clothing except 
the very lightest in color and weight. 
Nor do they penetrate, to any great 
extent, smoky and dust-laden atmos- 

here. For those who can put on 

athing suits and enjoy the sunshine at 
a beach on ocean, lake, or river, the 
problem of getting sufficient ultra-violet 
radiation is solved. But you may re- 
ceive the benefits of the sun’s rays at 
home by lying without clothing in its 
unobstructed light, or by using a canvas 
tent, without a top, in the yard, on the 
roof, or open porch. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


? 
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Many physical disturbances _ partially 
due to sunlight starvation * notably 
rickets and anemia—can be relieved by 
daily sun baths. Certain skin diseases 
can be healed more rapidly when treated 
by the sun’s rays. Sun baths, are a 
valuable tonic for the 
organs of the body. The 
ultra-violet rays kill bac- 
teria and germs. 

Dr. Sun's best office hours 
are in the early morning 
and late afternoon. At 
mid-day his treatment is 
more likely to scorch than 
to heal. Over-exposure 
does more harm than good. 
Excessive exposure may 
cause not only painful 
burns but also serious skin 
trouble. Exposure should 
be gradually increased 
from day to day. 

A booklet, “Sunlight, the 
Health-Giver”, will be 
mailed free upon request 
to Booklet Department, 
Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, One 
Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Send for it. 


Haley Fiske, President " 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





NEW YORK 
Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 








Why not solve the problem by giving her twelve months of “The American Girl” ? 
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ADVENTURE 
BIOGRAPHY 
TRAVEL 


Add these books to 
your summer 
reading list 


Tod of the Fens 

By Elinor Whitney. 

Ilustrated by Warwick Goble. 
Adventure in England in the days of 
Prince Hal. Who stole the keys to the 
town coffer? This story tells how a 
young boy and girl became involved in 
an exciting mystery. $2.00 


‘ ” 
» * _ = Jr. 

By Delia Akeley. 

Photographs by the Author, 
The biography of a monkey, her journey 
through Africa with her mistress and her 
life in New York. An unusual account of 
the jungle as well as a delightful picture 
of a monkey’s life. $2.50 


The Story of 
St. Christopher 


By John Ainsworth. 

Pictures by Robert Joyce. 
Do you know why St. Christopher be- 
came a Christian and of all his adventures 
before and after? An unusual biography 
and a thrilling story. $1.50 


The Life of Alexander 
Hamilton 


By Howard Hicks. 
As writer, orator, fighter and financier, 
Hamilton did a great deal to build up the 
United States. His life is one of the most 
romantic and active of all the early states- 
men of this country. $1.50 


The Macmillan Company 


New York Chicago Boston 
Atlaata Dallas San Francisco 




















Midge, the Giant Killer 


(Continued from page 38) 
we got up, too, to help her. We all were 
trying to get the fire in the drawing- 
room started when the door bell rang. 

“Don’t answer it,” said Midge. “It is 
just a bunch of telegrams saying that 
all of Atlanta is coming to visit us.” 

Midge was certainly far down in the 
dumps not to welcome company. 

The bell didn’t ring any more, but I 
heard a key turn in the lock. Then the 
door opened and someone stepped across 
the hall. Midge turned around—and 
there stood Cousin Leonard. I was 
struck dumb and so was Glo, but Midge 
cried, “Oh! you—you—you—!” 

All she could say was, “You— you—” 

Cousin Leonard held out his arms to 
her and she ran into them. She cried— 
yes she did! Her tears washed Cousin 
Leonard’s vest buttons. He patted her 
hair and talked right into her ear and 
said, “Why, my little sweetheart, what is 
the matter?” 

And Midge sobbed, “I’ve needed you 
so—so—so to help kill this giant.” 

Cousin Leonard started over again, 
“Why, my little sweetheart—” 

Glo and I left the room. We could see 
that we were unnecessary superfluity. 
Anyway we aren’t keen on sentimental 
stuff before breakfast. 

After a very great while Cousin 
Leonard and Midge came into the kitch- 
en. We got our “hellos.” “Now let’s see, 
what do we do next?” he started off. 

Midge told him all about Ole House- 
keeping. She showed him schedules and 
menus and the poor old budget. Cousin 
Leonard looked at them with care. 

“Here’s a weak spot in this chain,” he 
said pointing to our last schedule. “We 
need more workers.” 

He looked at the menus. “These meals 
are fine,” he said, “If you serve three of 
’em at one time.” 

“Come on, chickens,” he said at last, 
“Jet’s go! We'll have this giant licked 
before night.” 

Midge and Glo and I felt like the 
Allies did when America entered the war. 
It wasa grand feeling! We followed Leon- 
ard to the gate and climbed into his car. 
He drove to Aunt Lindy’s house and 
then to Peruna’s house. He talked to 
each one of them. When he got through, 
Aunt Lindy was our cook and Peruna 
was our maid. 

Then Cousin Leonard drove to town 
and woke up the grocery man. We did 
the day’s marketing, and had enough 
food for breakfast put in the back of the 
car. Then we drove back to the covered 
bridge. Frank and Molly and Lina were 
all down there looking for Mrs. Higsby’s 
clothes. Granny had talked to them. in 
some way she made them see that they 
were responsible. 

He took all the collected muddy 
clothes to the laundry. He ordered them 
washed and delivered to Mrs. Higsby. 

By the time we got back to Witch- 
wood Aunt Lindy and Peruna were 
there. In two shakes they had a breakfast 
ready big enough to fill even Frank. 

And so the day went. By night Midge 
had climbed out of the dumps and was 
leading her army against Ole House- 


keeping again. It wasn’t much of a fight, 
though. With Aunt Lindy sitting on the 
giant’s chest in the kitchen and Peruna 
holding him down upstairs, all Midge 
had to do to keep Ole Housekeeping 
conquered was to run around and punch 
him in the ribs every now and then and 
keep two jumps ahead of the children. 

The next three days went like a whiz. 
All of our company came—George and 
Uncle Harry and the lieutenants and all. 

George took Uncle Harry and Frank 
and me hunting one day. We didn’t get 
any game but George and I got very 
well acquainted indeed. I think I sort 
of like George. All the time he was at 
Witchwood I noticed that every time I 
looked at him he was already looking at 
me. 

On our last afternoon Midge staged a 
comeback in the way of tea. She in- 
vited Major and Mrs. Hampden and 
Miss Louisa and Miss Matilda and 
Cousin Lizzie and Sister-in-law Emma. 
Aunt Lindy was in the kitchen taking 
cakes out of the oven by the shovelful. 

We had a big surprise that afternoon, 
too. While nobody was looking a new 
car rolled into the yard. Frank saw it. 

“Whoops!” he shouted and he went 
flying out of the house. Everybody fol- 
lowed him. He reached the car and 
opened the door and out stepped Mr. 
and Mrs. Newcombe. 

“We simply couldn’t go to Cuba and 
leave this houseparty,” explained Mr. 
Newcombe, “‘so we bought the car with 
the money and—here we are!” 

That night after supper I was sitting 
on the stairs trying to collect my wits a 
bit, and thinking of our full day when 
George called me to come and dance. 
And all the rest of the evening I kept 
thinking, “Wouldn’t it be grand if Midge 
should marry Cousin Leonard and live 
permanently at Witchwood? If she does 
there’s a chance that she’ll give a house- 
party every few weeks and invite George 
—and me. Hurray!” 

I spoke to Glo about it. 

“T should like for her also to invite 
Lieutenant Carlson and _ Lieutenant 
Ridgeway—and me,” said Glo. Those 
aviators really have impressed Glo. 

Late that night Midge came to talk 
with Glo and me. We heard Cousin 
Leonard going down the hall singing. 

Midge sort of grinned. “I’ve about 
decided where I’m going next year,” 
she said. 

“Where?” asked Glo. 

“Why?” asked I. 

“T’m going to take another chance at 
licking Ole Housekeeping,” she said. 
Midge never knows when she’s beaten. 

“How about the Presidency?” asked 
Glo. 

“Oh!” said Midge. “I can tackle that 
later. Beside that’s too easy. I want a 
big job—like keeping ahead of ten or 
twelve children.” 

“What ten or twelve?” asked Glo. 

But Midge made a big noise like dis- 
appearing down the hall—she wouldn’t 
answer. And Glo and I stayed awake 
hours wondering if she was really en- 
gaged to Cousin Leonard—or if she was 
planning to run an orphan asylum. 





Another ghost story in July. Have you sent yours in yet? 
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Ice Cream! 


(Continued from page 39) 
been whipped, then the flavoring and 
mix lightly. Fill the freezer two-thirds 
full and when it is nearly frozen, stir in 
a cup of the figs that have been first 
steamed and then chopped in small 
pieces and then marinated or soaked in 
lemon and maraschino juice for a little 
time. Finish freezing and pack to ripen. 

When you make any kind of ice or ice 
cream, you must be sure that the mix- 
ture is cold before you put it into the 
freezer. While it is cooling, mix your 
ice and salt. For this, an ice pick, a tub, 
the stout canvas bag and a mallet are 
useful and necessary. You will need 
about ten pounds of ice for a four quart 
freezer and a quart and a pint of coarse 
salt. Put the ice chunks in the stout bag 
and pound until it is very fine. 

When the mixture is cool, pour it into 
the freezer can, leaving at least one third 
empty, since ices and ice creams always 
expand when they freeze. Put the cover 
on and adjust the crank so that it will 
turn easily, then begin packing in the ice 
and salt. First put in a layer of ice about 
eight inches deep, top with a layer of 
salt an inch deep, put in more ice, more 
salt, and continue until the freezer is 
full. Then place the freezer in a big pan 
to catch the leakage. When freezing ice 
cream, the crank should be turned con- 
tinuously, slowly at first and then, as the 
mixture begins to stiffen, more and more 
rapidly. This helps to give smoothness. 

When any frozen mixture is stiff 
enough, the lid of the freezer can should 
be removed carefully, so as not to let 
any ice or salt drop inside, the dasher 
should be scraped and removed, and the 
ice or ice cream packed down firmly. 
Then the lid, with a cork in the top 
where the end of the dasher came out, 
is replaced, the water drawn off, the pail 
refilled with fresh ice and salt, and the 
top covered with a piece of heavy brown 
paper. Wrap a piece of canvas or a bur- 
lap bag around the whole freezer and set 
aside for an hour or more. This is known 
as the ripening process and improves all 
frozen desserts. 


Let's Talk 
About Blondes 


(Continued from page 17) 
Cream is almost always more becoming 
than white to all types of blondes. 

The important thing to be considered 
in the choice of colors is not whether a 
color is possible but rather whether it’s 
the most becoming color that you could 
possibly get. You are the important one 
—not the color—remember that. And 
the more delicate your coloring the more 
cleverly gauged must your colors be. 
Don’t go in for bold color schemes and 
splashy “compositions.” It takes very 
little to overshadow you—and your 
charm may be greatly increased if you 
coddle it a bit. 


Of course, the rest of us have our 
troubles, too, and Miss Cades will talk 
about brunettes next month, and after 
that red heads and the in-betweens. 














Notes taken at the 


COOKING SCHOOL 
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JOHN HANCOCK SERIES ——— 


The Great Liberty 


Document 


ID you ever see an original his- 
torical document? Few people 
do. They get their history second 





The Finishing Touch 
to the Uniform 







and, 

And yet real feeling for our own 
history comes from seeing originals— 
the houses our ancestors lived in—the 
documents they wrote. 

There is the Declaration of In- 
dependence, for example. If all 
Americans could go to the Library 
of Congress and examine it for them- 
selves, they would have a more gen- 
uine regard for the foundations and 
ideals of their country. 

With this in mind, the John Han- 
cock Company has had facsimile 
copies of the Declaration made in 
order to bring the original to as many 
Americans as care to ask us for it. 
These facsimiles are free from ad- 
vertising matter and suitable for 
framing. 


























‘RE new dark green, as well as black, 
bright red, dark blue, light blue, purple, 
or yellow. May be tied in four-in-hand or 
sailor knot, or slipped through the new slides 
of green braid. 





Neckerchiefs are of best mercerized cotton 
embroiderea with the trefoil seal in silk, 
Price only 45c. Braided slides 10c. 





Lire INSURANCE Com 
OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
INQUIRY BUREAU 

197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 

Please send me FREE facsimile of the 






Girl Scout Official Neckerchief 







Declaration of oa. (I enclose 5c Made by 
to cover postage. STANTON BROS. 
Chics icleplasnatlcihaeiiaabideihansioeicbgheSiaieh NEW YORK 





Address.. a sional 
AG 
——— SIXTY-FIFTH YEAR OF BUSINESS 











This neckerchief is on sale at Girl Scout 
Equipment Headquarters, New York 





























Those camp odds and ends—get them through the “Earn-Y our-Own Club”” 
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WHICH 
? COLLEGE ? 


Here isa 


NEW BOOK 


that will help you 
answer this question 


Author RITA S. HALLE 


| i gives all the information needed 
to make a preliminary choice from 
the 325 most important colleges in the 
country. It explains the adv ges oO} 
going to college; the types of boys 
and girls who are likely to benefit by 
college and those who are not, the new 








req an 
A most valuable feature is the brief 
description of each college, giving 
location, size, end " ip t 
degrees conferred, scholarships, op- 
portunities for self-help, etc. 


Price, $2.00 





Have your bookstore enter your order 
or send direct to 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York City 

















HARPER’S BOOKS 
FOR GIRLS 


The Gypsy Star 
by Elaine Sterne Carrington 
“A book containing all the ingredients of 
a popular story for girls today; better 
mixed and put together than most.”—The 
Sather Gate Bookshop, Berkeley, Calif. 


Unknown to History 
by Charlotte M. Yonge 
A mystery in the life of Mary Queen of 
Scots. The setting is an authentic picture of 
that stormy period, and is full of the ro- 


mance that appeals to girls in their teens. 
2.50 


With La Salle the Explorer 
by Virginia Watson 

A young French lad comes to America with 
La Salle to study to be a missionary. He is 
captured by the Indians, escapes, and joins 
La Salle on an exploration trip. A thrilling 
story with a sound historical background. 

2.50 


FREE: Iil d catalogue of books 
for boys and girls sent on request. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers New York 


























Plays and Entertain- 
ments for Girls 


Send for our new 
354 page Catalog and 
Special circular 


“Plays for Girls” 


S$ 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
Incorporated 1898 
‘Thos. R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 
25 West 45th St., New York City 

















Books for 


Commencement Gifts 


By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


The Reader's Guide 
Saturday Review of Literature 


7 YOU are graduating this June, no 
doubt there will be books among your 
commencement presents: perhaps you 
have already helped to select them. But 
it may simplify your shopping for com- 
mencement presents you give to other 
girls, to remember that books make the 
best gifts of ail for one graduate to give 
to another. I have borne in mind in 
selecting a very few of those just from 
the press that this is a time when a 
girl has many strenuous demands on 
her allowance. 

One novel for girls might have been 
written with this purpose in mind, Gipsy 
Fortunes by Dorothy Greve Jarnigin 
(Century), for it centers around the ful- 
fillment of a class prophecy, read at a 
high school commencement. 

Manners by Helen Hithaway (Dut- 
ton) will make a useful gift for a girl 
who likes to entertain. It is not so large 
or expensive as Mrs. Emily Price Post’s 
Etiquette (Funk) but it is quite large 
enough to cover in detail almost every 
emergency that most of us will be called 
upon to meet. 

If your best friend likes poetry, there 
is no gift that she will be better pleased 
with than Mirrors of Youth, an anthol- 
ogy just from the press of Longmans, 
Green. It will make fine out-of-door 
reading this summer. 

The Lord’s Minstrel by Caroline M. 
Duncan Jones (Appleton) is ideal for a 
thoughtful girl. It is “a simple history of 
St. Francis of Assisi,” and the form is 
like a little novel with conversations, as 
in any story, but what it tells is reliable 
as to fact. 

The “Peeps at Great Men” series, 
beautifully illustrated in color and pub- 
lished by Macraillan, present another 
possibility for graduation gifts. Shake- 
speare, for instance, by Samuel Jeans, or 
Sir Walter Scott by Elizabeth Grierson, 
will be appreciated by a girl who enjoys 
reading in these authors. 

If you wish to give a book that is 
a “classic,” you have a wide choice 
among many inexpensive collections. 
The “Everyman’s” edition, published 
by Dutton, can be bought for less than 
a dollar a volume, and there are over 
seven hundred titles to choose from. 
Then there is “The World’s Classics” 
(Oxford University Press), each book 
lovely in green and gold binding. “The 
Modern Reader’s Series” (Macmillan) 
is not so old an enterprise as the first 
two, but it already includes many fa- 
mous novels, plays, essays and poems. 
“The Modern Student’s Series” (Scrib- 
ner) is another excellent group of stand- 
ard books, and Appleton’s “Dollar 
Library” contains some of the best of 
modern works, such as Maurois’ Ariel, 
The Life of Shelley, Hudson’s Abbé 
Pierre and Emerson Hough’s The Cov- 











ered Wagon. 














For All Writers 


A prize of $2,000 in addition to 
royalties is being offered as a prize 
for the best book of fiction for girls 
submitted in The American Girl- 
Harper Girls’ Book Competition 
which closes December 1, 1928. The 
successful manuscript will be run seri- 
ally in THe American Girt and pub- 
lished in book form by Harper & 
Brothers. 


For full conditions write: Contest 
Eprror, JUVENILE DEPARTMENT, Har- 
per & Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., 
New York. 
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pTent 





SIZE 5 BY ? 


For Girl Scouts, 
Gikers or Tour- 
ists who wish dry place to sleep. Easily set 
up between trees without poles. Light, Com- 
pact. Best Grade Powco Forest-Green Tent 
material. Marquisette-screened rear Window 
and Door. Sewed-in Floor Cloth. Double- 
Stitched. Sleeps three. Two jointed poles, if 
desired, 50¢ each. 

Discount 10% to recognized Girl 

and Boy Scouts and Scout Troops 
Shipped subject to approval—Delivery Prepaid 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 
We can save you % on Awnings 
SEND FOR TENT & AWNING CATALOG 


POWERS & CO. manuracrurers 
1020 Filbert St., Phila. 

















Celebrate “4th of July” 
of FIREWORKS Only $2 sunanne Sore 









we GIRLS! tnis outnt is 
atle Fou to aces ry ‘eal 
“4th of July.” This git - 


-§ ored 
Aerial Report, 1 c 
eacle - . box), : ple 
OXeS) can color urns 
Dragons Nest, 12 A 4 
Faby lig 12'ploote 
eces 
Wheels, 12 pi La 
can’t beat it for variety, quantity, quality and » 
Order now—don’t wait. Fireworks cannot be mailed. 
Name your express office. We ship same day. Our 
of celebration goods free. Send for it also. 
Remittance must accom order. 
BRAZEL NOVELTY MFG. CO. 
11 Ella Street Cincinnati, Ohio 














BROWNIE NAME CARDS 


Latest Handy Size. 


50 Perfect Name Cards and Case 35c. 
Size 1%x2%. Choice of old English, Plain or 
Script Types. 

Address—10c extra 

T me—Sc ** 
With Novelty Case and Fancy Box. Send 
Stamps, Coin or Money Order. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or pend sew 


gente Wanted 
BROWNIE NAME CARD CO. 
157 Main St., Coventry, R. I. 





Water stunts! Something new for you to do at camp this summer— 
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Upstairs, Downstairs 


(Continued from page 20) 
tightly about the rug at Carlisle’s neck, to 
keep the flames from reaching her face, 
while Mr. Atterton smothered the fire 
in her clothing. Both were badly burned 
—but neither was conscious of anything 
but to save Carlisle. 

When Miss Luval and Mrs. Austin 
came in, the flames were out. Barbara 
looked up as the whole school came 
screaming. 

No one noticed Mr. Atterton, pale 
and distraught, looking out at Mrs. 
Austin with dazed, bewildered eyes. 

“She is unconscious more from fright 
than from her burns, I think,” said Miss 
Luval, at Carlisle’s side. “Send the girls 
to their rooms, Nancy!” 

As though by magic, the hall was 
cleared and Carlisle and Barbara were 
rushed to the infirmary. 

It was then that Mr. Atterton stepped 
forward from his corner. “Gail!” he 
moaned, and sank weakly into a chair. 

“John!” she cried, unbelievingly. 

Julie, standing stiff and constrained 
beside Miss Luval saw her mother lean 
forward and kiss the forehead of Mr. 
Atterton, saw him gaze at her mother. 

Gail Austin, fighting it, suddenly broke 
down. “Fifteen years, John!” she said, 
in a choked voice. “Fifteen years, and 
never a word from you!” 

“But I,” began John Austin and 
stopped. There was a little stir as the 
doctor entered and the man was silent 
while the doctor examined him. 

“The burns are painful—but not 
deep, Mr. Atterton,” announced the doc- 
tor finally, in a cheerful tone. 

“My name is John Austin,” said the 
other man with dignity. “I—I—do not 
know how I got here.” And he looked 
around with a puzzled expression upon 
his face. “I was on my way home to 
Connecticut, the last I remember! 

“I had that money due Aunt Calista— 
my aunt, with whom we had been living 
following a breakdown in my health.” 
The injured man glanced at the doctor, 
who nodded. “I had collected a sum of 
money for her due on a mortgage and I 
was on my way uptown to catch a 
train at the Grand Central Station. Ah, 
now I remember—four men—a blow— 
darkness!”’ He gasped. “Darkness!” he 
repeated wearily. “Fifteen years, you 
say, Gail? It is unbelievable!” 

“This is most remarkable,” said the 
doctor to Miss Luval. “A clear case of 
aphasia, induced by a blow. Probably 
was blackjacked for the money he men- 
tions. The shock of the fire doubtless 
released some pressure, and his memory 
has been restored.” 

Suddenly Mr. Austin started up. 
“Aunt Calista’s money!” he cried. “All 
these years she must have thought me a 
thief and that I absconded with it!” 

Gail Austin pushed him back into 
the chair. “Sit still, John,” she said. “The 
money was all repaid long ago!” 

“You paid it?” 

She nodded hurriedly. “But it wasn’t 
the money, John,” she said sadly. “It 
was the uncertainty. Always, everywhere 
I went I looked for you and always I was 
disappointed! I thought perhaps you 

(Continued on page 44) 








THE 


ANCIENT SPORT 
of ARCHERY 


INCE the days when Robin 
Hood and his merry men roamed 
through Sherwood Forest, archery 
has been popular with men and 
women alike. It is particularly 
liked by women since it gives 
NS them strength, and litheness. 


SQ 


YQ 


English Yoeman Ladies’ Bow 5’6” 
6 Magnolia Arrows 


Reg 
U. 3S. Pat. Off. 


Parcel Post anywhere in U. S. A. 





No.1 Pastor Stop Watch 
Shows Seconds 
and fifths of seconds 
Price $7.50 








Girl Scout Bass Fishing 
Outfit—Steel Rod— 
Reel—line—hooks—baits. 
Complete set $6.50 
Split Bamboo Rod— 
omplete set $12.50 


Motor Dynamo 
Flashlight 
No Battery 

Guaranteed 1 yr. 
Price $10.00 














MURTA, APPLETON & Co. 


S. W. Cor. 12th and Sansom Sts., Phila. 


Hardware 


Since 1889 


Sporting Goods 


































“DIRECTLY FACING THE SEA” 
ATLANTIC CITY 


“European Flan” 


Famous French Grill and Restaurant 


“A rendezvous for those who seek 
the best” 


MUSIC 
SHELBURNE CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


Proprietary-Management, 
JACOB WEIKEL 

















A Means to Replenish Your Treasury 


If the Girl Scouts wish to adopt a plan to increase their 
Treasury, call on or write for particulars concerning our 


Boxed Assortment of Christmas Cards 


| Consisting of twenty-five beautiful Christmas Cards and 


envelopes, no two alike, also one package each of Enclosure 
Cards and Christmas Seals. 

Unique Assortment, unequalled values and wonderful 
opportunity. 


MRS. A. A. GUTGESELL, INC. 
521-529 Se. 7th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 





























HOW TO EARN MONEY 


FOR YOUR TROOP FUND 
SELLING 


our ten cent (10c) Products used in every 

home. : 

Have your Captain write today for plan 

for raising money for troop expenses. Address 
ECKHOFF LABORATORIES 

177 W. 3rd St. St. Paul, Minn. 
























Watch for “Off the Springboard” in the July and August issues 
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The Correct 


Footwear for 


Camp 


BASS 


True Moccasins 


IRLS who wear Bass Moc- 
casins in Camp this Sum- 
mer may be sure that they are 
wearing the correct thing for the 
occasion, as well as the most 
comfortable type of footwear 
known—The True Moccasin. 
The Style illustrated above 
has been adopted as Standard 
Equipment for Girls’ 
Camps. 


many 


Because they are so com- 
fortable, so serviceable and so 
smart in appearance Bass True 
Moccasins are conceded by out- 
door enthusiasts to be the per- 
fect outdoor footwear. There is 
nothing like them for camping, 
hiking, motoring, and golf—and 
there isa Style for every purpose, 
for every member of the family. 


Write for New Illustrated 
Booklet showing complete 
Bass Line to 


Dept. A 


G.H.BAss & Co. 


Shoemakers Since 1876 
WILTON MAINE 

















Upstairs, Downstairs 


(Continued from page 43) 
might see my picture upon the screen 
and so write telling me where you were!” 

Mr. Austin sighed audibly, then seeing 
Julie beside him, he looked up at her. 
“Is—this—Julie?” 

Julie sank upon her knees beside her 
mother and placed her slim, cool hand 
upon her father’s work-gnarled one. 


CHAPTER X 
The Ghost Is Laid 


Next day, the school assembled in the 
big study room of Harwood Hall, Mr. 
Chartres had surprised his ward by ar- 
riving unexpectedly from New Orleans 
and Barbara had uttered a shriek of de- 
light when she had spied her father being 
welcomed by Miss Luval. 

Barbara’s theme came first—then 
Carlisle’s. Renée leaned back in her seat 
as Barbara walked up onto the platform. 
How strangely things had worked out 
and how happy she was over the little 
scene in the infirmary that morning— 
Carlisle, very lime watery and oily, smil- 
ing up at Barbara from her bed, choking 
suddenly and saying, “I'm sorry—for 
everything,” as she glanced at Barbara’s 
bandaged hands. 

And now Barbara would be a member 
of A.K. Suddenly, Renée sat erect in 
her seat, tense, breathless, unbelieving— 

What was Barbara reading? 

Renée grew rather white about the 
mouth as she glanced down at the papers 
in her hand. Thought for thought, the 
two compositions were alike. Not in their 
use of the same words, nor in the struc- 
ture of their sentences—but so alike that 
one must have been written from the 
notes of the other. 

What was she to do? 

Up on the platform Barbara read 
happily on. When she had finished there 
was silence, the sort of silence that is a 
tribute, then a quick, sharp patter of 
sincere and admiring applause. 

And now Miss Luval from the plat- 
form was announcing that Carlisle’s 
roommate would read her composition. 
Barbara’s proudly smiling father was 
looking at her. 

What could she say—call dear, happy- 
faced Barbara a thief? But Carlisle— 
who had worked so hard upon her essay? 
Renée could not speak. She could not 
rise from her seat. She could only gaze 
with the saddest eyes in the world at 
her principal. 

“What is it, dear?” asked Miss Luval. 

Everyone leaned forward. A sudden, 
queer tension was apparent all at once. 

“Miss Luval,” began Renée, with a 
great effort. “I—this essay— 

It was too much. With a little sob, she 
buried her face in her arm. 

Miss Luval hurried to Renée’s side. 
“Tell me, dear,” she said comfortingly. 

For answer, Renée silently placed 
Carlisle’s essay in the principal’s hand. | 

“T can’t bear it,” she choked. 

Miss Luval glanced at the essay and | 
a look of utter amazement spread across | 
her face. “Come, Renée,” she said kind- 
ly but with a quiet courage in her voice, 
“we owe it to everyone here to solve 
this mystery immediately—if we can.” 








A Gibson Ukulele 
or Ukulele-Banjo 


will bring you popularity and oy this summer 
..-at home...incamp...on the beach. Rich 
harmony, sweet melody, music with aswing. 
that captivates. And so easy to play; fun 
from the start. Gibsons are today's most es 
popular instruments. You hear them 
on the air and on records; choice of 
the world's famous artists. 
SEND COUPON for free liter- 
ature and details. Mention in- 
strument: Ukulele, Ukulele- 
Banjo,Mandolin,Guitar,Banjo 


Gibson 


Gibson, Inc., 608 Parsons 
St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Please send free book and de- 
tails of payment plan on 
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CAMP KOKOSING 
WATERFORD, MAINE 


A summer of diversified 
recreation on _ beautiful 
Lake Keoka for a selected 
membership of fifty girls; 
ages 8-18. 

Bungalows; modern sani- 
tation; electric light. Ex- 
pert supervision for all 
activities. Riding, canoeing, 
archery, tennis, arts and 
crafts, music and pageant- 
ry, nature, A. R. C. Life 
Saving Course. SCOUT 
TESTS PASSED. Registered trained nurse. 
Fee $300. Season 8 weeks. Write for booklet. 
All councilor positions filled. 

MRS. GEORGE H. TOMES 
266 Lenox Road Brooklyn, N. Y. 














25 recommended girls (Amer. Prot.). 
f 


Mrs. Wilfrid 0. White 


Camp Tashmoo 


On Lake Tashmoo and Vineyard Sound 
Martha's Vineyard Id., Mass. 

60 acres on salt & 

A-1 living conditions. 


resh water. No noticeable tide. 


Every girl has a good time without overdoing. No 
“‘merits."" Sailing, swimming, horseback, natural arts & 
crafts. Dancing. Dramatics. Inspection invited. $300 fee. 


Separate camp for small boys with 
Camp Mother and Boy Scout leadership. 


1734 Beacon St., Waban, Mass. 





THE GREENWOOD 


Camp of Colorado Springs Girl Scouts at 
Green Mountain Falls, Colo. 


Elevation 8500 feet. Mountain camping, trailing, 
hiking, nature study, crafts, ete.; groups in Fron- 
tier, Indian, Knight, Innisfree and Robin Hood lore. 


June 23 to August 10. For booklet write 








518 North Nevada Avenue, Colorade Springs, Colo. 
On beautiful 


CAMP OAHE Granite Lake 


MUNSONVILLE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
For Girls: 8-20. Enrollment limited. 
Swimming, canoeing, mountain-climbing, horseback 
riding, fencing, riflery, clock-golf, tennis, Nature- 
lore, fascinating arts and crafts, dramatics, dancing. 

Elevation 1300 feet. Ilustrated booklet. 
SARA _R. CARTER, Director 
The Avon, 6 E. Read Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
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CAMP ARBUTUS 


14th Season. Water Sports. Canoe 
Trips and Woodcraft. Land Sports. Real 
Camping. Resident Physician. Limited 
enrollment. 
Well-recommended girls from 10 to 18 accepted. 
For booklet write 
Epitn A, Steere, Camp Arbutus, Mayfield, Mich. 




















KAMP KAIRPHREE 
7th season. On Lake Charlevoix, Mich. 
For 50 girls. Fee $275. Staff of College 
women. Table supplies from our own 
camp farm. Individual attention stressed. 

All counsellor positions filled. 

MRS. GEORGE R. SWAIN, Director 
713 E. University Ave. Ann Arbor, Mich. 























When you buy from our advertisers, please mention “The American Girl” 
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Then, in a few words, she explained to 
her audience the distressing similarity 
between the theme Barbara had just read 
and the one Carlisle had given Renée. 

Miss Luval spoke slowly and care- 
fully. “Renée, you are Carlisle’s room- 
mate. Has anything of an _ unusual 
character occurred in connection with 
Carlisle’s theme?” 

Renée took a deep breath. “Carlisle 
kept her notes in a special place,” she 
said, “and only Barbara, besides myself, 
knew where they were.” 

Mr. Gainsworth was upon his feet in 
an instant. “I am sure Barbara can ex- 


plain this extraordinary occurrence,” he | 


said. 

Barbara shook her head despairingly. 
“I—I wrote it from notes that—” 

A new voice interrupted her. “Let me 
tell about those notes, Barbara.” Julie 





was coming forward. “Have you got that | 


French exam. paper you showed me a 
long time ago?” she asked simply. 

“Yes—it’s in my memory book.” 

‘May I send for it, Miss Luval?” 

Miss Luval nodded. 

“Thank you! Fatty, will you get the 
paper, please?” And Fatty hurried out. 

“Now!” Julie turned quickly back to 
Miss Luval. “Barbara has been upset 
over this competition for a long time. 
She has talked and groaned in her sleep 
—I've heard her. One morning, she 
found a lot of new notes in her own 
handwriting on the floor beside her 
bed and she thought—and I thought— 
that she had written them in her sleep.” 

Fatty entered, breathless, and Julie 
took the paper from her and gave it to 
Miss Luval, who passed it to Mr. Gains- 
worth. 

“Don’t you think that this paper looks 
like Barbara’s handwriting?” asked Julie. 

Mr. Gainsworth nodded. 

“Well, that was written by Carlisle 
Martin and was handed to Barbara by 
the French teacher, who thought Bar- 
bara had written it,” answered Julie. 

“But how did these notes, written by 
Carlisle, happen to be beside Barbara’s 
bed, on the floor?” asked Miss Luval. 

“Because Barbara is a sleep-walker!” 
Julie returned, in a clear voice. “Last 
night I woke up frightened to death to 
see her going out the door. I caught her 
and woke her up, didn’t I, Barbara? 
And the minute Barbara mentioned those 
notes and I remembered how puzzled she 
was when she found them, I thought of 
last night.” 

And with a little sound, half laugh, 
half sob, Julie ran forward to throw her 
arms around Barbara, who could only 
hug her silently, while the others 
swarmed around them both. 

Miss Luval at last succeeded in re- 
storing order. “If this is all true,” she 
began, and glancing at Mr. Gainsworth’s 
relieved face, “and I for one, am fully 
satisfied it is, then I think that we have 
solved the mystery which has been dis- 
turbing our school for the past weeks. 
I refer to the mystery of the White Lady! 
I am sure Barbara, roaming upstairs, 
downstairs, unconsciously played the réle 
of the White Lady while sleep-walking.” 

There was interested silence. Then 
Renée spoke: “But, Miss Luval,” she 

(Continued on page 46) 











CAMP ANDREE, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 






=. . 

hy is your National Girl Scout Camp where Girl Scouts 
for eight years have learned the joy of working and play- 

ing together out-of-doors. It is located in the hills of West- 

chester County, only thirty miles from New York -City. 


Here Girl Scouts may do Map Making, Pioneering, Pag- 
eantry, Archery, Handicraft, Country Dancing. Instruction in 
Swimming and Red Cross Life Saving is given under com- 
petent supervision. 

Girl Scouts will have an opportunity to learn how to be- 
come Camp Counselors, and for their Nature Study, they 
will have practice in being assistant Nature Counselors. 

To those spending the entire season at Camp Andrée 
will be given the privilege to assist with and to carry on the 
work connected with the Government Bird Banding Station 
recently established here. 


Camp ANDREE is a real adventure 
in the comradeship of Girl Scouting 


Open July 2d—August 31st—Rate $15.00 per week 


Special rate for 9 weeks—$125.00 
For detuiled information address: 
Miss Extn Linpserc, Camp Manager 
Camp Anprée, Briarcliff Manor, New York 




















School of the 
Encutsu Fork Dance Society 
FEDERATION OF AMERICAN BRANCHES 
under the direction of 
MR. DOUGLAS KENNEDY 


| Director of the English Folk 
Dance Society, London, England 


at 


LEATHER 


GIRL SCOUTS are making beauti- 
ful and useful ARTICLES from 
LEATHER 


We supply choice skins of Domestic and Im- 
ported Cacr, SHeep and STeerHipes, especially 
tanned for Pocket Books, Bill Folds, Belts, etc., 
in ‘Tooling Calf, Suede or Velvet Calf and 
Sheep, Buckskin, Goatskin, Thong and Lining 
Calf, Skiver Linings, Steerhides for Tooling 
and Airbrush, Leather Laces, and Woolskins | 
for Moccasins. Write for prices: | 


Amherst, Massachusetts 


Second Year—August 20th to Sept. Ist, 1928 
An opportunity to spend two weeks in recreation and ar- 
tistic enjoyment from Singing and Country, Morris and 
| Sword Dancing. Al! are weleome, beginners as well as those 


Ss. I. REED & co. who are familiar with Folk Dances and Song 
Tanners and Importers 


159 East 33rd Street 
208 W. Lake St. Chicago, Ill. egies 


Telephone-Caledonia 9995 














Massachusetts Agricultural College 


Address all communications to Susan H. Gilman, See. 
New York City 











NOTICE 
Send your nature stories and pictures 
as well as your camp news to “*The 
American Girl’? this summer. 


Romeo, Michigan 


ox 
College Preparatory, General and Cultural Courses 





Pennington, President. 





Be sure and send The Beholder letters about your nature observations 


PATON HALL JiSeAPaRN 


Em- 


phasizing a four-fold development. Affiliated with Camp 
Interlochen, Interlochen, Michigan. Address: Mrs. P. 0. 
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being womanly dainty. 

















TRAVELIN 


PHS PAOKAGE CONTAINS 3 FU 











Vacation and Venus 


oO you spend the summer in a built-in camp or 
sleep out-of-doors in a sleeping bag, being a girl there 
are certain feminine things in your kit that must be as fine 
as possible because they are vital to being comfortable and 


Venus Traveling Package contains three snow-white, full 
sized, downy sanitary napkins that have been pressed tightly 
into a tiny package that is no larger than your hand and less 
than an inch thick. It takes up almost no room in bag or kit 
and the napkins are of the finest quality possible;—the same 
Venus napkins that are advertised in VocuE. 


Just ask for “Venus Traveling Package” at 
most any Department Store. The price is 25c, 







G PACKAGE 


MA SIZE WADNINS AND 2 SAFETY Bing 


ens 


“Yd by THE VENUS CORPORATION. New York.uSa 




















Make beautiful articles 
yourself 
of Leather 


Book covers, pocketbooks, brief cases, 
bags, belts and all kinds of beautiful, 
useful articles. Easy to make with 
Graton & Knight craft leathers. Pat- 
terns, designs and tools furnished. 

Send this advertisement with 10c for 
the 96-page Leathercraft book that 
gives complete instructions on how to 
make many interesting articles of 
leather. 


Graton & Knight Company 


Worcester, Mass. 








Cashis)NAMES 


for marking clothing while at Camp. 
FREE! f03? con 

e¢ FIRST NAME 
TO introduce G@sfis) Names to you be- 


PU 





fore the camping season starts we will 
send you FREE one dozen of yourown 
first name woven in fast color thread. 
Use Gash) Names for marking all your 
clothing and laundry which will then 
neverbe lost. J. &J.CASH, Inc. 
38th St., South Norwalk, Conn. 
FM 
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More time? 





“The American Girl’ Silver Shower stops June first. If your troop 
needs more time, write to Elsie Wrase, 670 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., for an extension. 


But do it immediately. 








Upstairs, Downstairs 
(Continued from page 45) 


said respectfully, “how did the White 
Lady—I mean, Barbara, get upstairs and 
downstairs so mysteriously! She never 
used the stairs, so far as we could see— 
yet she appeared upon different floors 
almost at the same time.” 

“Could I have used the secret stairs, 
I wonder?” It was Barbara’s own voice. 

“The secret stairs!”” Miss Luval looked 
at Miss Nancy. “But no one, besides my 
sister and I, has known of those stairs!” 

“T’ve always known about them,” 
Barbara said simply. “You see, my 
mother knew about them, years ago, 
when she was a pupil here. They are 
built into the wall of the Old House, 
and lead off from that closet near the 
morning-room. I must have remembered 
in my sleep what she told me.” 

Miss Luval laughed happily. “Then, 
indeed, the mystery of the White Lady 
is solved!” she cried triumphantly. 
“Barbara must have used the stairs!” 

“And the notes I thought I had writ- 
ten were Carlisle’s, of course,” said Bar- 
bara. “No wonder I thought they were 
the brightest idea I ever had!” 

That night a happy trio, consisting of 
Renée, Julie and Barbara, were gathered 
in the infirmary and stayed, laughing and 
talking, in spite of Miss Cameron’s smil- 
ing efforts to shoo them away from 
beside Carlisle’s bed. The first prize, 
a check donated by Mr. Gainsworth, was 
in her hand. It would take the place of 
the scholarship. 

“Better change your mind, Julie, and 
comé yachting with us, as Dad said!” 
Barbara was saying. 

Julie shook her head. “All the trips in 
the world couldn’t tempt me!” she an- 
swered, starry-eyed. “Why, we’re going 
to spend the summer with Aunt C'listie, 
and then Mother and Dad and I are go- 
ing to look for our house!” 

Carlisle spoke dreamily. “But, Julie, 
how can you refuse a summer on a 
yacht?” she asked. “And mother and 
Bobbie are invited, too.” 

“And,” said Renée, softly, “we’re not 
any of us going to be lonely!” 


What has happened so far in this story 

Renée d’Auberville, an orphan from 
New Orleans, Barbara Gainsworth, from 
New York, Carlisle Martin, from a 
small mid-western town, and Julie Aus- 
tin, daughter of Gail Austin, famous 
motion picture star, all meet at Miss 
Luval’s_ boarding-school in Virginia, 
Harwood Hall. 

There are two mysteries at Harwood 
Hall. One concerns the “White Lady,” 
a Civil War ghost who, according to th 
negro servants, walks on the third floor 
and then suddenly appears on the second 
without going down the stairs. Another 
is Mr. Atterton, the school gardener. 

The ghost, just at present, is taking 
first place, for Carlisle has seen it and 
Kitty Evans has, too. 

Then comes a third mystery. A one 
hundred dollar prize is being offered in a 
literary competition. Carlisle is going to 
enter, and hides her notes in an unused 
fireplace in her room. Then, one night, 
she looks for them and they are gone! 





You want to know what other girls are doing at camp, don’t you? 
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Crisp, sizzling bacon! Steaming brown 
flapjacks! Hot cocoa! What a feed. All 
done and served in a jiffy with a Cello 
Mess Kit. A handy compact, one-man 
outfit for camping, or any meal in the 
open. 


CELLO 


MESS KITS - CANTEENS 


Cello Mess Kits are made of aluminum, 7 
pieces—frying pan, stew pan, pail, pail 
cover, drinking cup, tin fork and spoon, 
all packed in a khaki bag with shoulder 
strap. Weight 26 ounces. Price $2.75. 


Cello Aluminum Canteen with removable 
khaki cover (felt lined). Holds one quart. 
Weight 10 ounces. Price $2.50. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write direct to 


A. S. CAMPBELL CO. 


162 Prescott St. East Boston, Mass. 

















KNOW EARN WEAR 
Girl Scout Merit Badges 


Health Guardian—Symbol—The Caduceus 


Show Your Badge! 


Girl Scout Badges add immeasurably 
to the beauty and distinction of your 
uniform. Wear them! Let your 
friends be proud of the honors you 
have won. 

Girl Scout Badges are beautifully 
designed—and beautifully made by 
the largest makers of embroidered 
emblems in the world. 


Manufactured by 


Lion Brothers Co., Inc. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Sold only through Girl Scout National 
Equipment Headquarters, New York 





The Funniest Joke I 
Heard This Month 


No Place for a Lady 


| At a small country station a 
| freight train pulled in and side- 
tracked for a passenger train. The 
freight started to do its switching 
as a placid, well dressed woman 
who had alighted from the passen- 
ger train was walking near it. Just 
then one of the freight brakemen 
called to another: 

“Jump on her when she comes 
by, Bill. Run her down by the 
elevator, cut her in two, and bring 
the head end up by the depot!” 

The lady picked up her skirts 
and ran for the station, shrieking 
at every step—Sent by HELEN 
CELL, Redland, California. 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your 
funniest joke, telling us your name, 
age, and address. A book will be 
awarded to every girl whose joke is 
| published in this space. 



































The Award of A Girl Scout 
Badge or Insignia 

Is a Definite Recognition 
of Accomplishment 
Wear them Always 
Sold exclusively by the 


National Equipment Department 
of the Girl Scouts 





We would be interested in receiving inquiries from 
other organizations of either a local or national 
character, relative to our products. 


THE MEDALLIC ART COMPANY 


137 East 29th St., 
New York City 





Courses in Floriculture, Landscape Desi 
Fruit Growing, Poultry Etc. Two _ Yr. 

ploma Course begins September 18. Excellent 
positions open to graduates. Short Summer 
Course, Aug. 1 to 29. 








SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE 
FOR WOMEN 


Address 
MRS. JAMES BUSH-BROWN, Director 
Box BB, Ambler, Pa. 
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Innocent 

A small girl who had always ridden in 
an automobile had her first ride in a buggy 
while visiting some farmers in the country. 

She made this remark: “Why doesn’t 
that horse get out from in front of us so 
we can go faster?”—Sent by JANET 
Murpock, Wichita, Kansas. 


Thorough Work 


Captain: And did you open the win- 
dow wide? 

TENDERFOOT: Yes, Miss Smith, I pulled 
the top half all the way down and pushed 
the bottom half all the way up.—Sent by 
Lrt1a Davis, St. Peter, Minnesota. 


3 Silence is Golden 


MoTHER: Jimmy, 
Suppose you were 
handing your brother 
a plate with a large 
and a small piece of cake on it, wouldn’t 
you tell him to take the larger piece? 
Jrumy: No! 
MortHER: Why notr 
Jimmy: Because it wouldn’t be neces- 
sary!—Sent by Frances Woops, New- 
port, Rhode Island. 


Two Times One Are— 


TEACHER: What’s the plural of child? 
PupIL: Twins.—Sent by Patty LouIse 
CoLeMAN, Buckhannon, West Virginina. 
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Rust Costs Yo 
Good Money 


After using range oven or broiler, wipe 
the inside and the racks with a cloth 
moistened with 3-in-One. Takes buta | 
minute; adds years to life of range. | 


7 

-“In-Une 
PreventsRust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 
also cleans and polishes the nickeled 
parts; makes enamel shine. Oils 
burner handles, too. 
| 3-in-One is different—a compound of sev- 
eral oils—has qualities not found in any 
ordinary light oil. 
Sold by good stores everywhere, in Handy 
Cans and three sizes of bottles. 


FREE Generous sample and circulars. 
Request both on a postal. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William St. 




















New York, N. Y. 
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NATURE HELPS 


—OFFICIAL— 
Bird Projects scence asnahsiienaaaal 
Tree Projects F . 40 
Flower Projects -40 


The three in flexible cover $1.50 
Insect Projects colaatoel ° 
nd Animal Projects ae 40 
The above planned by Dr. Cady 
Girl Scout Naturalist 











Deming’s Camp Cookery Hints sveee 09 
West Coast Flower Projects . 40 
Star maps (set of 11) : 

| COMSTOCK PUBLISHING CO. 
Mail orders to 

GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 

| 670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 














the original indelible for - 


LINEN, COTIONS, SILK ETC-ALL STORES 
sen For 3O¢ — PavSON'S IMDELI@LE INK CO~ 








80 HENSHAW AVE — NORTHAMPTON — mass. 








W ell, there will be news and pictures galore in the summer numbers 
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Uniforms 
Size 
Girl Scout Dress, green... 8-12 
14-42 
Hs s. Giot Sooms. .. 0.00% 

Be tn.d a eoralery pecans 10-42 
Bloo an 10-44 
Knee Band Bloomers. 10-44 
Middy (Official)......... 10-42 
WE ME « 0.6'00 ds éenesae 28-38 

40-40 
Girl Scout Top Coat..... 8-12 
. 14-42 
Officer’s Dress 
Wool ccescocces Sang2 
NE. 66s soba bie wan eda 32-42 
Hat, Officer’ 5, with insignia 
Lt. wt. felt. 6-8 
High pie 6 ; . 6-8 
Belt, Giles... css. ‘0 
Leather, with hooks..... 28-38 
40-46 
Seats, 00t... ccs BS 
40-46 
Officer's Top Coat ....... 32-42 
ee a. eee 32-42 
Neckerchiefs, C ‘otton, each. . 
Neckerchiefs, silk, each. .......-- 


Black and green 
Bandeaux (to match 
neckerchiefs), each. 


brown, cardinal, black, and yellow 
Yellow Slickers.........-- 10 


Sweaters— Brown and 
Green Heather 


Coat Model. ......+-++0+05 32-40 
Slipover Model. .......+-++ 32-40 
Badges 

+ Attendance Stars 

Ge g-ac0ene cares seees-ew eevee 

BN a 2 06:cbe ines s0sneees cocce 
t First Class Badge...... ovccces 
+ Flower Crests..........- eeccee 
t*Life Saving Crosses 

NN 660 6.6500 eck COKER cccce 
‘Bronse 





t Proficiency B: rdges. . 
4 Second Class Badge. . 
t*Thanks Badge 
Heavy gold "ropa with -. 
10 K Gold Pi ae 








Gold Plate Pins. pene 


Silver Plate... 660000008 ° 
Insignia 
t Armband... ...-..--+-eeeceeeee 
t+ Corporal’s Chevron. .......- 





t Ex-Patrol Leader's Chevron .... 
t yo - Insignia (for Captain's 


tL oR ORES ‘s.. ‘for Girl Scouts ... 


t Patrol Leader's Chevron.......-- 
Pins 

© Meamle.....cocccecsccccecesees ° 

t Committee........- 





t*Community Service 
t*Golden Eaglet . 








t Lapels—G. 5., I ae 
¢t Girl Scout Pins 
10K Gold (safety catch) ........++ 
Gold Filled (safety catch) ees 
New Plain type......-- 


Old style plain pin. 
Midget gold filled . 
Worn by Officers or Gin 
Scouts when not in uniform 
+Senior Girl Scout Pin........-++ 


Songs 


Enrollment. Fae Actin erk nee Akos. > 
Everybody Ought to Be a Scout . 
First National Lemnos School. 
Girl Guide. . 

Girl Scout Song “Book. 


Headquarters. 





Price 


mh “- wa 
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uw 
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Colors: green, purple, dark ble. ‘light blue, 


1. Girl Scout Equipment can be sold only upon written appr 
2. Cash must accompany all orders. All checks, drafts or money © 
3. Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat lapels are sold only w 


+Authorized department stores cannot sell these items. 


Mail all Orders to GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 





EFFECTIVE FOR THE CURRENT MONTH 










Price 

Girl Scout Songs 
OS ree coee «6980 
DN 66-00 000 6eew eens .30 
Girl Scout Song Sheet........... +04 
Lots of 10 or more.... ° 03 
Goodnight. oo ee AS 
Hiking On. ote .30 

Onthe Trail” 
Pigs Eaitiom. ......scceccccse .40 
Midget Size. . .05 
Lots of 10 or more... 02 
Ree 15 
Te HINER eo. ccc ccscccees +25 
Flags 
American Flags 

ee er Peery Te » 2.25 
3x5 ft. Wool.. 3.60 
4x6 ft. Wool 4.60 





2 oy “ 
3 are required to letter 
troop flags and pennants. 

+ Troop Pennants 











Lettered with any Troop No...... $1.50 
Signal F lags 
US ere -75 

Includes: 

1 pr. Morse Code Flags, Jointed 

6-St. Staff 
3 pr. Semaphore Flags, Heavy 
Web Carrying Case 

1 pr. of Semaphore Flags in- 

cluding Sticks and Carrying 

_. 7” ERG REE pr .50 
I pr. of Morse Code Fi ags with- 

out Jointed Flagstaff or Carry- 

at errr rete 25 

Staffs 
I - x 7 ft. Jointed with spiral 
- S. Banblem ......+..- 6.75 

I in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Eagle. . 5.00 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spear. . 3.50 
G. S. Emblem—separate......... 3.70 
Eagle Emiblem—separate.... 2.00 
Spear Emblem—separate. . 1.60 
PEE v wesiaccccceavessanee 2.60 


Literature 


Brown Book for Brown Owls..... 
Brownie Handbook, English 
Brownie Games, Englis. 
Blue Book of Rules 


Camping “et I rE. H. Weir). 
Ss a4 es sahs axeees- 
Camp and Fie Sui Note’ book Cover 
Ceremonies around the Gir 

Scout Year. . eda .25 
Community Service Booklet— 

Each toc; Per dozen. Paes 1.00 
First Aid Book—New Edition... .: .60 


Games and Recreational Methods 
for C pane, Camps and Scouts 














(By Chas. F. Smith). 2.00 
Girls’ Clubs (By Helen Ferris) .... 2.00 
Girl Guide Book of Games........ “50 

Girl Scout Game Book +35 
Girl Scout Handy: a 2.35 
Girl Scout Hike “ 05 
Girl ~ oy Short Stories 

> See 2.00 

Gin Scout. Short Stories 

SE I ot -anne0 0609 0.0400 006» 2.00 

Health Record Books, each. 10 
Ve Re ee 1.00 
Handbook, Cloth Board Cover : . 1.10 

Flexible Cloth Cover........ er 80 

English 2 Pe 8 
Home Service Booklet, each... 10 

A. oe . 1.00 
How to Start a Girl Scout Troop 

Pamphlet, each .06 

Per hundre 5.00 





International Conference and 





World Camp Report..... ce SHE 
Knots, Hitches and Splices. es 35 
Life Saving Booklet... +15 
Lone Girl Scout Trailmaker. ...... +10 


Nancy Goes Girl Scouting 
(Jean Henry Large).......+-+- 1.50 
Nature Program— 
A Guide to Girl Scout Leaders 
in their Nature Work... oe -20 











Price 
Girl Scout Nature Trail Guides 
ES nina ae done cee ai ecedes $.03 
First Class and Rambler... ..... -05 
Second Class and Observer ...... -10 
a Oe Fe ee ee 15 
Nature Projects— 
Set of three (Bird. Tree and 

Flower Finder) with note- 

OOOK COVEF .. wc ccvereccccsces 1.50 
eee -40 
Rock. Bird, Tree or Flower 

instruction sheet, each ....... +10 

Audubon Bird Plates 
an cada Sic aiab meena s 1.00 
ROE DOIN. 6 on 0cccscectsucsens 20 
Camp Andrée Logge............ -75 
Pageant— 
Spirit of Girlhood (By pecan 
Howard), each. .... ha -50 
Girl Scout's Hope Chest 
(By Alice Sandiford)....... oI5 
Patrol Register, each............. 15 
Patrol System for Girl Guides .... +35 
Plays— 
Why They Gave a Show and 

_— (By Mrs. B. O. Edey) 

Ea ee 15 
How ‘St. John Came to Bencer’s 

CO Rr ere «55 
A Pot of Red Geraniums........ -T5 
Why the Rubbish?. . Secuane -IS 
Everybody's Affair. ........++4+ 15 
When the Four Winds Met 

(By Oleda Schrottky)......... 15 
Magic Gold Pieces (By Margaret 

ER on Ck ee ea “IS 

Lots of ten or more, each. ....... -I0 
Simple Dramaticsfor vipaeedl 

NS cas 4dar8 werden eee +50 
Post Cards— 
Set of Six (Silhouette) ...... -10 

NE Sar 1.00 
Set of four (Colored) (Fall, 

Winter, Spring, Summer, 

Sets cannot be br —_ sane -I5 

ER ee 1.50 
Building Pe 2 for .os 
Ww ‘ashinctom Little House (Ex- 

terior ee .02 
Ww ne Little House’ (Door- 

way) 02 
Girl ScoutLaws (By E. B. Price) 05 

Per hundre 2 4.50 
Girl Scout's Promise. coon 05 

Per hundred . Werrrrirriy 4.50 
Series of Law Cards 

OS ee 4.50 

“A Girl Scout is Cheerful” 

“A Girl Scout's Honor is to be 
Trusted” 

‘A od Scout is Kind to Ani- 
mals"’ 

“A Girl Scout is agua 

Mt GF GH, C008... oi cvnsccoe 03 
Pie GN son cavvcceecseous 2.50 

Posters— 

New Building Poster 9% x11% 10 

Per dozen. . pe 1.00 
Girl Scout C€ veed (By Henry 

4 RA ee ae 15 
Girl Scout's Promise, ONIN 5 aie +15 

Per hundred... res 10.00 

Girl Scout's Promise, 8x11. ..... -10 

er MID, 5-0 :5.0.000-00an wees 8.00 
Girl Scout Laws 

Pt SED sa wrisveenedanesws 30 

I Meera te ndinsadnsieas 10 

Producing Amateur Entertain- 

ments (By Helen Ferris)....... 2.00 
Scout Mastership pareiehen 1.50 
Three Degrees in Hiking ee ee -10 
Tramping and Trailing with the 

I ae grag elo ew cae Loree +35 
Tree Marker (not engraved)....... 8.00 
Troop Management Course....... 75 


Troop Register (Field Notebook 

CO eer 1.55 
Additional Sheets 

Cash Record (15 sheets)..25c package 





Per sheet (broken pkg.)..... ince 


Important Instructions for Ordering Equipment 


4. Hats are not returnable. See order blank for size. 


oval of registered captain. 
rders should be made payable to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. 
hen official Girl Scout green cloth is purchased from National 





Treasurer's sGanthty Record 
(30 sheets 

Per Sheet ie pkg.) generat to deh 

Treasurer's or Scribe’s Record 
Se 25¢ 


Standard Price List for Girl Scout Equipment 


pieacerderd 25c package 


ea 


Pac kage 


Per sheet (broken pkg.)........ 3c ea 


Individual Record 
(30 sheets) 



























PI er 25c package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.).......2¢ 


ea 
Troop Advancement Record 
3c a sheet 
Troop Reports (30 sheets)..25¢ package 
Per sheet (broken phkg.)........ 2c ea 
Miscellaneous 
ee bo 
MON Books, rll. oo. os osc cece 05 
ay 1,-pound comets hair 5.50 
- D.—3 5 -poun é 
ie es cstbecee sen oll 4.75 
t Brownie material—32’’ wide, 
| BREE ey oan +25 
SESS See pe ca 
Braid—% -inch wide yard. . 10 
+ Buttons—Per Set,Oficer’s...... -40 
Camp loilet Kit 2.35 
Canteen, Aluminum 2.75 
hg, eens 1.00 
Radiolite Lial........ ae . 1.50 
Cuts Running Girl......... ‘sine 1.00 
OS ES ae -75 
First Aid Kit with Pouch 80 
lodine Antiseplic Pen, extra..... .50 
eS eee 2.90 
Flashlights, Small size........... 1.50 
EE On av wicescccccccce 1.70 
Flexy Dolls (small) . * 15 
t Girl Scout Cloth—36” wide, 
GT err -75 
Hontherchiale—Gat Scout emblem: 
“Bos POG. ccvccccccccscces tee 
COSA. 2 wa cccscccccoseccsccece .20 
Box of six... 1.00 
a 4 SON No. £. 3.00 
No. 2...cececees ee 2.00 
Knives, No. tf. . 1.60 
oeeeeseee 1.05 
Sheath Knife... 1.60 
Mess Kit, Aluminum, “6 Dieces .... 3.00 
Misror—U nbreukable........ ees 25 
+ Patterns— 
Girl Scout Dress, 10-42....... 25 
Browne, B-82...cccccccccces .30 
Officer's Dress . coe -25 
Paper Weight, Bronze or : Black 
Gitl Scout Feeding Rabbit. ... . . «50 
PY ID, dnc dneetessecaa 3.50 
Poncno (00x82)....... 4-75 
Purse, 
To slip on tals... .30 
Rings, Silver, 3 10 9......ceee0e.. 1.00 
BEG SN BOP Bee tcc ccccectaes 3.00 
Rope, 4 ft. by % in. Mara ead “AS 
Lots of 5 or more, ec 10 
Guide, 15 ft., ring for ~ “eae +50 
Serge, green and gray mixture, 
S54-in. wide, per yard.......... 4-25 
Sewing Kit, Jin Case............ 25 
Aluminum Case -50 
Girl Scout Stationery............ “55 
Girl Scout Stickers—each......... 01 
yO errr ree 10 
Stockings, Colton, sizes 8-11 ...... .50 
Date WIRE s 6 a0: 6.00042 ces cc2ccee 1.00 
Trefoil Emblem Stickers (em- 
bossed im gold)... 2-6-6... ceueee 02 
3 for 5c; 12 for 15¢; 100 for 1.00 
Thread, Green—spool............. 10 
Por donets 890088... 05. cc sccccecs 1.00 
+ Uniform Make-up Sete—........ 50 
1 Pattern 
1 Pair G. S. Lapels 
1 Spool of Thread 
1 Set of Buttons 
CR ook civtcanda pe bossa nen ne .20 
Wrist Weck. Radiolite..... 4.00 
Tommy re ee 4.00 
Nassau .. 6.50 
Locust. . 12.50 





When you buy Girl Scout Equipment, please remember that you are helping to finance the promotion of Girl Scouting throughout 
the country, and to maintain your National Organization. Above prices are postage paid and subject to change without notice. 


*Sold only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards. 


























Earn your own equipment with “American Girl” premiums—write for a list 
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When S Are [acme Tee S SPE SA? an 
en tamps re (dying soldier) estavia (nude slave), Ken 
Samoa, Tete, Tur 
stamps, airmail, gostage 


The 
Choice of 
Discriminating 
People 
Everywhere 


SUNBEAM 
PURE FOODS 






Wl WY yy 





for 
Catalogue 


Austin Nichols & Co, 


Incorporated 
Importers, Manufacturers, 
Distributors 


Pure Food Products 
BROOKLYN + NEW YORK 











Corner Your Pictures-aibum 











Moth Proof Your Closet for 


D5 cents. Placed in dresser or clothes 
a closet chases the moths and keeps clothes 
fresh and nice. Six for one dollar postpaid. 
Girls wanted for agents. Wonderful seller, 
nice profit, ask for details when ordering. 


RIVERSIDE PRODUCTS CO., Lockport, N.Y. 











Subscribers who have changed their 
addresses should notify THe AMERICAN 
GIRL at once. 





Your Hobby 
By OSBORNE B. BOND 


Ss MMER is with us 
again, and this month 
fy we close our school books 
™@ to enjoy the long-awaited 
7 vacation period. No mat- 
bet ter whether you spend 
Fra SOORON LANs aNd} your vacation in the city 
or whether you are one 
of the fortunate ones who can leave 
the city behind for a few months, I 





a 


| would suggest that you keep up to date 


with your collecting problems. 

New air-mail routes will be opened 
—new postage stamps are going to be 
issued. If you set aside all interest in 
these things while they are happening 
you will be the more sorry when you 
find that the price of these stamps and 
covers has gone beyond reach when you 
go back to your stamp album in the fall. 


It is several months since we have 
discussed in this column the various 
parts of a postage stamp. I recently re- 
ceived a letter from a reader in which 
I was asked whether there is any dif- 
ference in the gum on postage stamps. 
There is. 

All sorts of gum have been used in 
the manufacture of the world’s postage 
stamps—highly scented gums, tinted 
gums, colorless gums, and smooth gums. 

The adhesive matter most generally | sam 
used on postage stamps is made from an 
exudation of the acacia senecal which 
abounds on the western coast of Africa. 
This is collected in cones of irregular 
shape, is easily soluble in water and 
forms a clear and adhesive liquid. 

Down’ in Washington where our 
United States postage stamps are gum- 
med, the stamp sheets pass through two 
rollers, one of which is covered with 
gum. They then drop onto a continuous 
band which carries them through sev- 
eral vats, each containing a coil of steam 
pipe fifty feet long. This thoroughly 
dries the stamps. 

It is necessary to impress upon be- 
ginners and others the desirability of 
letting alone the gum on the back of 
unusued stamps. Rare unused stamps 
always demand a much higher price with 
the full original gum than without it. 
In advertisements of unused stamps the 
letters “O. G.” often appear. This 
means “original gum” which is to signify 
that the stamps are perfect specimens 
exactly as they came from the print 
shop and the gum has not in any way 
been disturbed. 


The stamp at the top of the column this 
month is used in the Solomon Islands, 
British possessions in the southern Pacific 
Ocean with a total area of about seven- 
teen thousand square miles. Although the 
island population is over a quarter of a 
million, the postal needs of the people 
are not great and communication with 
the outside world is slow and irregular. 
The stamps are all of the type illustrated, 
and a full set makes a beautiful addition 
to any collector’s album. 







due tatuary, map, special de- 
ene. money stamps, and many other curious 
nes. Also set of six freakish Azerbaidian 
“swindle stamps.” ALL FOR Se. Approvals 
and bi pete” -list with each order. 

DeKALB STAMP CO., Box 37, Garrett, Ind. 


ANCHER’S $$$ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 


Fine triangle stamp; set German stamps with (prewar) 
value of forty million dollars (interesting); perforation 
gauge and mme. scale; small album; 1 air-mail set; 
searce stamp from smallest republic on earth; 1 news- 
paper set; packet good stamps from Travancore, Malay, 
Duteh Indies, etc., etc.—entire outfit for i2¢. te approvai 
oneileonts. Nice pocket stockbook, val. 25c., uith every order 
ANCHER STAMP CO., 148a Clerk Street, t, Jersey City, N. 5. 


THE MAP PACKET 


contains 10 different Map Stamps from the two Hemi- 
spheres, Also a packet of different stamps with animals, 
birds, ships and scenery to approval applicants, all for 


a dime. 
1427 N. 58th St., Philadetphla, Pa. 









S. E. SAXE 
40 different Cuban stamps 29 cents. 75 different 
West Indian stamps 54 cents. 100 different Latin 
Americans 34 cents. 1000 mixed stamps 39 cents. 
Bargain list free. 
Habana, Cuba 


William H. filliam H. Avery, Progreso II, 
DIFFERENT STAMPS Ac 


100 » 











50 U. S. 12c, 50 Brit. Col. 12c, -. Fr. 

Col. 15¢, Portuguese Col, 20c, Tri- 
angulars 25c. Popular 50% Approvals. FAW Write 
for our large bargain lists of low-priced packets and sets 


PALMER STAMP CO., 8217 Linwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Get This United States Packet 


A special packet of 50 different United States Stamps 
Postage, dues, revenues, commemoratives, etc., all for only 
12c to approval applicants only. 
LEARFIELD STAMP COMPANY 

P. 0. Box 98V East Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sty RARE CONGO 

aii AIRMAIL! 

ich al de 20¢' 

be incuied utter sacked SS tame Be 
—all different—from many fanott lands 
2 ru Islands, Gold Coast, Sudan, Persia, 
c. & “i oO Laas r bargains sent on 


MONUMENT CO. 3708 Seok Road, é. BALTIMORE. MD. 


FANTASTIC SCENERY FACKET 


Contains all different stamps of feraway countries der 

thrilling scenes. Included are: Belgium (Satan with pitehiork); 

(chariot and flying horses); Chile (battle ecene) ; hing and pyra- 

mids) ; J nsoclavia (nude slave breaking chain): 7, (wild cari- 

bou); Malay (ferocious tiger); Trinidad (Goddess of Victery): Tunis (fight - 

—— »); and others. To approval applicants enclosing 5c this grest packet 
be sent. 


PIKES PEAK STAMP CO., Box 215, Colorade Springs, Colo. 
preci nade! If you act right now, we ¥ill also include free, a triangle 
oration gauge and a package of hinges, 


Cerna Stamp Outfit 


eswateg Aber, 508 50 Different Foreign 
Ss Gauge, Ly 3 = brs a Be 


|tosporoval applicants w.w. BETTS. Ber 3. Clearfie!d, Pa. 

LB. PARCEL U. S. STAMPS sent anywhere 65c P. F. 
—3 Madagascar stamps & Bennett’s Messenger free to 
applicants for Approvals. (Bus. Est. 1896.) 





























N’F'land Caribou 1, 2, 3, 4, 5c. Cat, 38e.. seseseeeeet C12 
Chile le to 1 Peso 1925 iss, 10 Stps. cat. 48c... net cl5 
Australian Canberra commemorative unused...... c10 


SAMUEL BENNETT, 315 N. 6th St., Miliville, N. J. 
100 All Different § Stamps Given Away 


to each new subscriber to THE STAMP COLLECTOR. 
All the news ahout stamps. Send only 25 cents for a six 
months’ subscription. We guarantee your complete satis- 
faction. TH [ sraup COLLECTOR 

Dept. A. G. 719 Lost Syracuse, WN. Y. 











STAMP ALBUM FREE Specs fot 
also 7 Different Pieces Foreign Money, 


with oumiete of 500 different FOREIGN stamps from all 
over the world for only 50 cents. 


_S. NAGLE, 1101 Marion, READING, PA. 


“CURPRISE PACKET—Borneo, Australia, U. 
S. Commemoratives, etc. and illustrated list 
of Sets, Packets, etc. for 8c; 5 diff. Triangles 10c. 
E. A. Moseley, 4521 Parkview St., St. Louis, | Mo. 


10 Newfoundland. 5 5 
10c Packets Palestines. 25 French Cols. 10 Tur- 
key. 9 Jugo-Slavia. 9 Saar. avaria. 5 White Russia 
25 Mixed. W. J. Grant, ‘6317 18th Avenue, Brookl lyn. 

Newfoundland Stamps at Cost Price! 
40 standard varieties $1. (A fine start). 
E—my 16-page Priced Catalogue 


FRE 
REV. E. A. BUTLER, St. Georges, Newfoundiand — 


HALF-A-CENT-TO-A-DOLLAR | 
Net Approvals at Fair Prices 
HARRY R. STEVENS, 239 Quincy St., Brooklyn, W. Y. 
00 ? Zi) different stamps $.50; 1100, $1. ; 2000, $3.50. 
6 Largest 5 and 10c ‘list in America. 
Fred Onken, 630 79th St., Brooklyn, N. Y_ 
c TRIANGLES; BOATS; KINGS; SCENES FROM 
IRAQ; SALVADORE; NE WFOUNDLAND ETC. 
MANDELL—635 E. Allegheny, Phila., Pa. 
FREE ” different unused stamps to those desiring a se- 


lection of my 1c, %c and 3c stamps on approval 
F. H. Ewing, Dept. A, 2096 E. 89 St., Cleveland, Ohio 


AFRICA, 3 all dif. mostly unused a® 
101 Diff. Peach: mps to app. appl. P' Re. 
FREE Sehasen Genet eee SST 


French Colonies FREE—Native Chief, Jungle Tigers, 
African Scenery. for 2-. Emnire Stamp, Toronto, Canada 












































NEWFOUNDLAND MIXTURE, 6-10 Var. at 15c per 100. 
A. R. Bergbom, 298a Hicks Street, Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 





Outdoor, mystery and adventure stories will appear during the summer 
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In The Schoolroom 


There is much excitement and bustle in 
the air as our school term nears its close. 
Vacation days are not far away and our 
busy class is shown here hard at work with 
final exams. 

At the first glance it seems to be the sort 
of schoolroom we would see almost any- 
where, yet we look at it again and we see 
something here and there that is not quite 
as it should be. 

Yes, here is a glaring error, and in an- 
other place something important is missing 
and before we know it we have found many 
of the mistakes intentionally put in the pic- 
ture. 


How many errors can you discover? If 
your eyes are sharp, you ought to see several. 


Charade 


My first in adjust, is not in fix. 

My next in pour, and not in mix. 

My third’s in sport, but not in game. 
My fourth’s in miss, and also aim. 
My fifth’s in smite, but not in fear. 
My sixth’s in lance. and also in spear. 
My seventh, in strife, is not in peace. 
My whole, a god in ancient Greece. 


An Enigma 


I am a slogan of sixteen letters that every 
Girl Scout should know. See if you can dis- 
cover me. 

My 16, 3, 10, 11 is a sailor’s story. 

My 1, 14, 4 is to work with a spade. 

My 7, 2, is a note in the musical scale. 

My 5, 6, is a small Hawaiian bird. 

My 8 is the twentieth letter inthe alphabet. 

My 12, 9, 13, 15 is expressed or composed 
of two. 

By EMMA PooRE 

Troop One, Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania 


Add A Letter 


By adding one letter at the beginning of 
each of the following words, six new words 
will be formed. The six added letters will 
spell the name of a well-known precious 
stone. Rate. Rose. Over. Ever. Very. Horn. 


Word Jumping 


By changing one letter in the word at a 
time, change SILK to RAGS in seven moves. 


Jo 


An Acrostic 


The first and last letters of the four four- 
letter words which are defined below make 
two girls’ names. 

1. An oriental plant 

2. Requirement 

3. Midday 

4. Water 

Word Square 

From the following definitions build up a 
five-letter word square. 

1. A short cheerful note 

2. Merriment 

3. A likeness 

4. A dishonest person 

5. To trim with the beak 


Hidden Lakes 


The names of five North American lakes 
are concealed in the following sentences. 

1. Either copy it from that page or get 
the other book from the library. 

2. He asked for their rustic ham, plain 
food being always his choice. 

3. They gave poor Arthur only half of 
his rightful share. 

4. Coming to the lovely river, I explored 
its shady banks. 

5. They had better give in, if they don’t, 
a riot is sure to occur. 


SWE 


T MONTH'S PUZZLES 





Goop Heattu Pvzzre: 

App a Letter: The six 
added letters spell BOM- 
BAY. 

An Acrostic: 
oars, pint, pure, 
POPPY. ASTER. 
An EnicMa: The Count 
of Monte Cristo. 
Worp Jumpinc: Jack, 
pack, pace, pale, pile, 
pill, Jill. 


Puma, 
year. 





Puzzte Pack Worp Souvare: 


FRC 
YOUTH 
RUPEE 
ITEMS 
CHEST 
Puzzie Pr: Yankee Doodle went to town 
Upon a little pony; 


He stuck a feather in his hat, 
And called it Macaroni. 


Puzzte Sum: 
I 


Pie +radish—dish+cora +cake— 
acorn—ak— PIERCE. 








Buy from “American Girl” advertisers. They are reliable 















































Leaders’ and Officers’ Uniforms 


Here are shown the new Girl Scout leaders’ and officers’ Uniforms. The Girl 
Scout Officers’ Uniform—appearing at the left—is a well-tailored one-piece 
coat dress designed for comfort and utility. The deep pleat in front gives 
ample fullness for walking. Two inverted side pleats. Narrow band of white 
pique edges flat collar, revers and cuffs. Official Girl Scout buttons. Two large 
patch pockets with buttoned flaps and one breast pocket. A smart and useful 
dress suited to the many needs of Girl Scout leaders. The uniform comes in 
two kinds of cloth—a gray green all wool twill fabric, and the official Girl 
Scout cotton cloth. Sizes 32-42—Wool twill . . . $25. Girl Scout cloth . . . $10. 


Girl Scout Leader’s Official Top Coat—shown below—is a hand-tailored coat 
of dark green Chevy Chase cloth lined throughout with dark green silk rayon 
to match. Reversible collar which may be worn buttoned close at neck if 
desired. Official Girl Scout buttons of dark green ivory. Raglan sleeves. Full 
back. Slash pockets. An attractive and practical coat for general wear as well 
as suitable for wear with the officer's uniform. Sizes 32-42 . . . . . $25. 


Girl Scout Cape—shown below—is a storm cape of heavy blanket cloth, with 
hood, which is detachable, and which affords ample protection in bad weather. 
Buttons well up around the neck. Unlined. Circular and full in cut. Two 
pockets on inside. A garment especially designed for camp wear by Girl 
Scouts and Girl Scout leaders. Sizes 32-42. . . 2. 2 . . $20. 





Official Hat 
The new model officer’s hat is 
made in two grades of dark 
green felt in a shade that 
matches the top coat and leather 
belt. The hat has a tapering 
‘brim, narrower at the back. The full crown is easily ad- 
justed to individual taste. Band of the same material 
crosses in V at right side where Girl Scout officer’s hat 
insignia may be affixed with pin. 

Sizes 6'4, 63%, 7, 7%, 72, 7%, 8 





Light weight felt, with insignia . . . . . . $3.00 
High grade felt, with insignia . . . . . . 475 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 50 


Officer’s Leather Belt 
A practical belt of dark green cowhide with gun metal 
buckle, hooks and swivels for attaching knife and whistle. 
Sizes 28-38 . . . $1.75. Sizes 40-46 . . . $2.00. 
Officer’s Sport Belt 
A lighter belt for wear on dress occasions. Made of fine 


quality dark green suede. Sizes 28-38 . . . . . $1.25, 
Sizes 40-46. . . . . $1.50, 




















NATIONAL EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 
GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 
670 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 























HEN someone makes an 

improvement on any ar- 
ticle, imitators spring up like 
weeds in the garden. This is one 
reason why trade-marks are used 
to identify originality in manu- 
facture and to protect the public. 
Every exceptional article you wear 
or use is probably widely copied by manufacturers who 
didn’t quite get the idea. It pays to find the original. 
Nine times out of ten it’s the best. 

Until seven years ago most middies were shapeless, 
poorly fitting garments. Girls had to pin the sides and 
frequently make other alterations. Then MAN O’ WAR 
designed a smart and becoming middy with sloped sides 
and other fitting qualities that made Girl Scouts regard 
the middy as a totally different kind of garment. Many 
manufacturers are now trying to make middies which fit 
like the MAN O’ WAR. But there’s a trick to a 
our way of cutting a middy and no one else 
has learned it yet. So if you want to be sure 


— 
—_ 


sincerest form 
of flattery 


O’W AR unless it has a little green 
MAN O’ WAR label in the collar. 

Girl Scouts appreciate the 
originality and becoming fit of 
the MAN O”’ WAR Middy as is 
evidenced by the fact that almost 
half of them are now wearing it. 
This fact was established by a 
nation-wide questionnaire sent out to Girl Scouts by the 
American Girl Magazine. From all over the country and 
even from foreign lands come words of praise from 
Girl Scouts for the MAN O’ WAR. One girl in France 
recently wrote in and said: 

“Do you think it would be possible to send MAN 
O’ WAR garments from New York to France. I have 
great faith in them and always wore them when I lived 
in the United States. I do hope you will send your book- 
let as soon as possible.” Yours sincerely, B. D. 

es “TI am one of the many Girl Scouts that vote 

for MAN O’ WAR as the favorite middy.” 


The coupon is for your convenience if your 


your middy will fit, just look for the MAN "GARMENTS | local store does not carry MAN O’ WAR 


O’ WAR trade-mark. No middy isa MAN ~ 


Branigan, Green & Co., 
1270 Broadway, New York. 


REG. — 


Middies. 


Please send me your booklet of camp, school and gym togs 
and the address of a store which sells them. 











